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SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH. — The  roost  complete 
"  anting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps*  trapping  and  fishing, 

1  ;  aether  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish.  ^  „ 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BLILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
.iuatrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat, 
full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
fractions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 
No.  47.  HOW  TQ  BREAK,  RIDE,  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
Complete  treatise^on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
-r  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road;  also  valuable  recipes  tor 

•  seases  peculiar  to  the  horse.  ,  .  ,  , 

No  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES— A  handy 
v  for  boys,  cojataiyiing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
,VjC  the  most  poptilar  manner  of  sailing  them,  Fully  illustrated, 

-  v  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

.  ,  FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
■H-cataining  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny  ;  *a  1st)  the  true  mean- 
g  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
cad  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book.  , 

No.  23,  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  breams, 
m  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and.  woman.  This  little  book 
es  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  d red-ms,  together  With  .ucky 
iw,  *  unlucky  da  vs,  'and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,"  the  book  oi  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
-Bowing  what  his  future;  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
n»  ery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
.>ook.:  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune,  leli 

;'iNo?rtmhjOWUTOrlTKLL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  BAND.-- 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes ‘by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
y-aod,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  cu  telling  tutu  re 
Nvents  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated,  By  A. 

Anderson, 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. — Giving  full  in* 
struct  ion  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bais, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good; 

.  «*£ithy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy;, can 
:»rae  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 

a  this  little  book.  ■  . 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made. easy, 
-•sustaining  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
A  se  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.-Cont.toW  .toll 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald, 
k  bandy  and  useful  book. 

No  34  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
Wiping  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

No.  01.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BOWLER.— A  complete  manual 
bowling.  Containing  full  instructions  for  playing  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  American  and  German  games;  together  with  rules  and  systems 
sporting  in  use  by  the  principal  bowling  clubs  in  the  United 
ftfcate*.  By  Bartholomew  Batterson. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. — Containing 

*  vre  la  nations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  -ard  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
V  aight-of-hand .  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
,.*cially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffner.  With  illustra- 

V*No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em* 
freeing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il- 
uatrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
(  ntnining  deceptive  Card  Tricks  ns  performed  by  leading  conjurers 
t  1  magicians  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGIC, 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  ss£ 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  of  all  the  leading  card  tri*S~. 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  y.i* 
our  leading  magicians;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  bo&G 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  ktv 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  UK* 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  ©*«*’ 
authentic  explauatiou  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  .MAGICIAN. — Containing 
grandest  assortment  of  .magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  S&3 
Dublic.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  »*as> 
one  hundred  highly  amusing*  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemie»k> 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  09.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND, — Containing  •? 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contact 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Andtreey* 

No.  70  HOW  WO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing 
directions  for  making  Magic  J  oys  and  devices  of  many  kind*. 

A.  AndersPn.  :  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS. — Show&sg} 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  number*.  B*  4* 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  H.QW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER. — €ontaiafes$ 
tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice.  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc. 
thirtv-six  illustrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART— Containing  a  ism* 
plete  description-. of  the  mysteries. of  Magic  and  Sleight  of 
together  Ivith  nfany  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  And*ra$f8j 
Illustrated.  ' 

• .  MECHANICAL 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOlWE  AN  INVENTOR.— Every 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explain*  tfe&S 
all;  'giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book 

1SNo.’56.  HOW  TO  B^bMl|SS^lN,GINEER.— Oontainin* 
instructions  how  to  -  proceed  in  'fuW^t^become  a  focomotiv*  sssr 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  &  model  locomotive;  tofefS&kl 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engager  should  know. 

No  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. — W&S 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  Aeolian  Harp,  Iyle> 
phbo-e  and  otner;e«n^sicaI  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  -.used  in  ancient  eg} 
modern  times.  -Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgtia^ 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Contaii^ 
a  description,  of  the 'lantern,  together  with  its-vhistory  and  invent**®. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slide's.  Handsoaa-T 
illustrated,  by  John  Allen'. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Contain^ 
complete  instructions'  fay  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  TrteSn. 
Bj  X.  Anderson.  Fully'  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING, 

No.  II.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-lettauat 
and  when  to  use  them  ;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both  y*  — 
and  old. 

No  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giv-^ 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subj««1* 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.—* 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subj#rii{ 
i  also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

I  No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  Mttft 
hook  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  fatlN® 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  ahd.  in  fact,  everybody  and  *j*^ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  joaif 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  hook 

No.  74.  HOW  rO  WrRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTr.Y 
tnining  lull  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  *ubi*rt' 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition  '  together  with  «p*CiJBBE 
letters. 
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The  Bradys  on  the  Race  Track ; 

OR, 

BEATING  THE  SHARPERS. 


BY  .A.  3STEW  YORK  DETECTIVE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  SHARPERS. 

Two  men  turned  into  University  Place  from  Fourteenth 
Street,  in  the  great  city  of  Hew  York,  one  summer  morning. 

They  were  of  the  sporting  type,  wearing  diamonds  and 
flashy  clothes.  One  was  young  and  slender,  the  other  of 
stouter  frame  and  florid  complexion. 

The  ordinary  passerby  would  have  given  them  slight  no¬ 
tice. 

There  were  many  hundreds  of  the  same  type  to  he  en¬ 
countered  in  a  day’s  walk  through  the  streets  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolis. 

But  to  two  other  men,  who  were  a  short  distance  behind 

them,  thev  were  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

/  «/ 

These  latter  were  respectively  a  young  man  and  an  old 
man.  But  they  were  of  a  different  type. 

Thev  were  dressed  in  tightly-buttoned  frock  coats,  and 
«/ 

wore  broad-brimmed  hats. 

The  old  man  with  the  iron-gray  hair  was  known  far  and 
wide  as  the  most  famous  detective  of  the  day. 

Hi-  right  name  was  Jame3  Brady,  but  he  was  known  bet¬ 
ter  bv  the  cognomen  of  Old  King  Brady. 

Manv  a  ease  of  crime  he  had  solved,  many  a  criminal  he 
had  tracked  to  his  doom,  and  he  was  known  and  feared  far 
and  wide  by  that  class. 


His  companion  was  a  young  detective  named  Harry 
Brady.  Though  their  names  were  the  same,  they  were  of  no 
near  relationship. 

But  they  were  partners  in  their  profession.  Old  King 
Brady  had  taken  a  strong  liking  to  the  younger  detective, 
and  they  had  fraternized. 

Harry  Brady  had  proved  an  apt  pupil,  and  there  were 
many  who  were  disposed  to  adjudge  him  almost  the  equal 
of  his  older  partner. 

The  Bradys  were  plainly  engaged  in  shadowing  the  two 
flashy  men. 

They  knew  them  well  as  a  couple  of  the  greatest  gamblers 
in  Hew  York. 

The  older  man  was  named  Anton  Lavigne.  He  was  re¬ 
puted  as  wealthy,  and  had  a  stable  of  race  horses  at  Sheeps- 
head  Bay. 

He  belonged  to  a  fast  set,  which  was  wealthy  and  ex¬ 
clusive  as  well.  His  business  methods,  however,  were  a  pro¬ 
found  secret,  and  in  many  ways  he  was  considered  the  Monte 
Cristo  of  the  turf. 

His  younger  companion  was  known  as  Hugo  Knapp,  an 
erstwhile1  writer  for  a  sporting  paper. 

Knapp  was  not  known  to  be  wealthy,  but  he  toadied  to 
Lavigne,  and  for  that  reason  was  popular  with  him. 

The  Bradys  followed  these  two  men  down  University 
# 

Place  for  a  ways. 
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Into  this  crowd  of  gamblers  went  the  two  sharpers,  La¬ 


llan*)'  Brady's  keen  eyes  flashed,  as  he  said: 

“  \  es,  that  is  where  they  are  going.  I  told  you  they 
would  back  Hornet  for  the  Sweepstakes.  They  are  going 
into  Delaney’s  to  lay  their  wagers.” 

Old  King  Brady’s  inscrutable  face  did  not  change  its  ex¬ 
pression. 

“Very  likely,”  he  said,  briefly. 

“They  are  pretty  sure  of  their  game  when  they  venture 
into  such  places  as  Tom  Delaney's  to  lay  a  wager.” 

“You  are  right.” 

“I  wish  we  could  make  sure  that  they  are  backing  their 
own  horse.  Batavia  is  played  to  win?” 

“Which  means - ” 

“A  deal !” 

“  Sure  !  If  Lavigne  was  not  dead  sure  he  would  not  back 
Hornet.  I  know  his  methods  well.  You  may  feel  sure  that 
he  has  got  an  inside  line  on  Batavia.” 

“I  believe  the  Belden  jockey  can  be  corrupted.” 

“So  do  I.” 

“Well,  we  are  in  this  thing  to  the  finish.  Let  us  go 
ahead,” 

The  two  gamblers  had  united  before  the  entrance  to  a 
high  building  near  the  corner  of  West  Twelfth  Street. 

1  nejr  conversed  a  moment,  looking  carelessly  up  and  down 
the  street. 

Then  they  suddenly  passed  through  the  doorway. 

The  Bradys  were  on  the  spot  a  moment  later. 

They  also  passed  through  the  doorway,  and  found  them¬ 
selves  in  a  long  corridor.  At  the  lower  end  was  a  glass 
door,  on  which  was  printed: 

“TOM  DELANEY,  Commission  Agent.” 

t 

The  Bradys  sauntered  along  to  this  door. 

A  dull  murmur  came  from  the  room  beyond.  Thin 
clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  oozed  out  through  the  cracks. 

The  Bradys  boldly  pushed  the  door  open  and  entered. 

They  were  in  one  of  the  largest  pool-rooms  in  New  Yrork. 

Tom  Delaney  kept  his  place  in  full  operation,  despite 
the  best  efforts  of  frenzied  social  reformers. 

A  great  black-board  occupied  one  side  of  the  room. 

Here  the  names  of  the  horses  and  jockeys  were  given,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  odds  to  be  given. 

A  desk  was  in  one  corner,  where  the  cashier  and  the  staff 
of  clerks  hung  forth.  There  was  also  a  telegraph  instru¬ 
ment. 

The  crowd  of  gamblers  in  the  place  sauntered  back  and 
forth,  made  memorandums,  and  placed  their  bets.  On 
many  a  face  was  written  the  lines  of  anxiety  and  care. 


vigne  and  Knapp. 

The  detectives  shadowed  them. 

They  had  a  deep  purpose  in  this.  , 

'  The  “Monte  Cristo  of  the  Turf,”  as  Lavigne  was  called, 
was  under  the  ban  of  a  dark  suspicion. 

% 

The  chief  of  the  Secret  Service  hjid  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  responsible  for  a  fearful  crime  of  some  years  past. 

This  was  the  crime  of  murder. 

Lavigne’s  career  on  the  turf  had  been  a  short  one. 

He' had  been  known  among  the  rich  patrons  of  the  sport 
hardly  five  years. 

lret  in  that  time  he  had  won  and  gambled  away  many  a 
fortune.  He  had  played  a  high  hand  in  the  fast  set  of  the 
Metropolis. 

In  all  this  career  he  had  been  dominated  by  a  female 
mind. 

It  is  said  that  half  of  the  noted  criminals  of  the  countrv 

V 

are  brought  to  earth  through  the  medium  of  a  woman. 

“Watch  the  woman  and  you'll  get  the  man,”  is  an  old 
detective  axiom.  And  there  is  logic  in  it. 

Belle  Knapp  was  known  as  the  handsomest  of  the  fast  set 
of  women  who  made  the  race  tracks  a  rendezvous. 

She  was  Hugo  Knapp’s  sister,  which  helps  to  explain  the 
friendship  between  him  and  Lavigne. 

For  the  latter  was  much  enamored  of  the  bewitching  Belle. 
He  lavished  money  upon  her. 

Five  years  gone  by,  Anton  Lavigne  was  not  known  in 
New  Yrork  society.  # 

At  that  time  the  country  was  fearfully  shocked  by  the 
report  of  a  brutal  murder  in  Westchester. 

Douglas  Weld,  a  man  of  secluded  life  and  habits,  had 
been  found  dead  in  his  bed,  with  a  dagger  in  his  breast. 

Weld  had  always  been  known  as  a  very  wealthy  man. 

But  after  his  death  little  trace  of  this  wealth  could  be 
found.  It  had  all  vanished. 

V  aluable  bonds  and  securities  disappeared  from  safety- 
deposit  boxes.  Property  had  been  converted  into  money. 

h  et  no  trace  of  the  money  was  to  be  found.  It  had  com- 
pletely  vanished.  How  the  old  miser  had  accomplished  this 
was  a  profound  problem. 

But  suspicions  were  directed  to  a  private  secretary  named 
Andrew  Bovd.  With  the  old  man’s  death  this  secretary  had 
dropped  from  sight  utterly. 

Detectives  scoured  the  oountrv  for  some  trace  of  Bovd. 

But  in  vain. 

The  case  rested  for  years.  One  day  the  chief  of  the  Secret 

Service  gained  a  clew.  He  at  once  called  the  Bradys  into  A 
bis  office. 
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“  Y ou  remember  the  Weld  murder  ease  ?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,"  replied  both  detectives. 

“Well,  I  have  an  idea  I  can  place  the  murderer.” 

The  Bradvs  were  interested. 

The  chief  then  outlined  the  case,  and  gave  his  reasons  for 
the  belief  that  Anton  Lavigne  was  identical  with  the  missing 
secretary* Andrew  Boyd. 

“He  is  called  the  Monte  Cristo  of  the  turf,”  declared  the 
chief.  “  His  past  life  is  a  mystery.  He  came  suddenly  into 
fortune.  He  is  our  man.” 

Thus  the  Bradys  were  put  upon  the  case.  At  once  the) 
began  to  shadow  Lavigne. 

But  do  their  best,  they  could  get  no  stable  evidence  against 
him. 

They  became  morally  certain  that  he  was  identical  with 
Boyd.  But  beyond  this  they  could  not  go. 

Yet  he  was  a  guilty  man,  and  must  be  brought  to  justice. 
They  bent  their  best  energies  to  this  task. 

They  had  shadowed  Lavigne  and  his  crony,  Knapp,  into 
the  pool-room. 

'Lavigne  studied  the  quotation  of'  odds  for  a  time.  Then 
he  discussed  the  matter  with  Knapp. 

A  few  moments  later  he  gave  a  clerk  a  heavy  commission. 
It  could  not  be  ascertained  which  horse  he  was  backing. 

But  it  was  presumably  his  own  horse,  the  Hornet. 

Batavia  was  the  favorite,  and  was  backed  heavily  to  win. 

The  Bradvs  continued  to  watch  the  actions  of  the  two 
gamblers.  Suddenly  a  boy  dressed  in  ill-fitting  clothes,  and 
of  the  type  seen  around  stables,  slipped  into  the  room. 

In  a  precocious  way  he  approached  Lavigne  and  gave  him 
a  letter. 

The  gambler  tossed  him  a  coin,  then  proceeded  to  read 
the  letter.  As  he  did  so  his  face  grew  crimson. 

His  eyes  flashed  luridly,  and  he  turned  to  Knapp  with  a 
deep  curse. 

“Read  that !”  he  gritted.  “The  devil  is  against  us  !” 

Knapp  took  the  letter  and  glanced  over  it.  Hi?  face 
grew  black. 

The  words  uttered  by  the  two  gamblers  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Bradys. 

“Curse  the  young  scoundrel!”  he  gritted.  “If  he  be¬ 
trays  us - ” 

“He  will  die!”  said  Lavigne,  in  a  harsh  tone. 

“We  shall  be  ruined  !” 

“Yes,  unless  1  can  get  another  jockey.” 

“Bah !  You  know  how  useless  that  is!  There  isn’t  an¬ 
other  bov  at  Sheepshead  can  Htav  the  Hornet  up  for  such  a 

hot  race.” 


“You’re  right  there!  Hang  it,  there  is  only  one 'other 
way.” 

“What?” 

“We  must  hedge.” 

“It  is  too  late !” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it !  If  I  can  place  twenty  thousand  on  Ba¬ 
tavia  even  up,  I  shall  come  out  square.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  CLEVER  SCHEME. 

.  f  » 

Knapp  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“The  favorite  ought  to  bring  that,”  he  said,  tersely. 

“He  will !  The  large  sum,  if  put  in  at  once,  may  put  the 
price  down  a  little.” 

“Well,  are  you  going  to  try  it?” 

“I  shall  wait  an  hour  or  two.  Perhaps  we  may  hear 
from  Whitq  again.” 

The  Bradys  knew  well  who  the  jockey  was.  Snapper 
White  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  riders. 

It  was  evident  that  he  had  been  engaged  to  ride  the  Hor¬ 
net. 

It  was  also  plain  that  he  had,  for  some  reason,  seen  fit  to 
cancel  the  mount. 

Whether  this  was  or  was  not  fair  to  Lavigne  the  Bradys 
had  no  means  of  knowing. 

But  they  accepted  the  fact,  and  at  once  began  to  draw 
conclusions. 

“Jockeys  are  scarce,”  said  Harry.  “It  is  going  to  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  them  to  get  the  right  sort.” 

“You  are  right,”  agreed  Old  King  Brady. 

“It  looks -as  if  their  cake  was  dough.” 

Just  then  Knapp  spoke  up  again. 

“We  can  draw  the  horse!” 

“Never !”  declared  Lavigne.  “I  don’t  believe  in  scratch¬ 
ing  a  horse  who  is  fit  as  a  fiddle.” 

“Well,  that  is  so;  but  what  shall  we  do?” 

“Why,  we  must  find  a  jockey.” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

“I  have  an  idea !” 

“Well?” 

“Of  course  White  is  a  good  jock.  He  will  not  be  out  of 
the  race.  Tt  is  likely  that  he  has  had  a  larger  offer  to  ride 
another  horse.” 

“Just  so!”  4 

“I’ll  lav  even  money  he  will  have  the  mount  on  Batavia.” 

A  curse  escaped  Knapp. 
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“That  is  a  regular  Belden  trick/’  he  said.  “He  thinks 
to  beat  us  by  getting  our  jockey  away  from  us.” 

“Yes,  but  as  I  said  before,  White  is  not  the  only  jockey 
in  the  world.” 

“Oh,  that  is  true  enough.  Who  else  can  we  get?” 

“I  think  Carson  will  ride  for  us.” 

“Carson?” 

“Yes.” 

Knapp’s  eyes  flashed. 

“The  best  jock  that  ever  sat  in  a  saddle  !”  he  said.  “But 
how  do  you  know  you  can  get  him  ?” 

“I  don’t.” 

“Well— what?” 

“I  shall  try.  ” 

“Where  is  he?” 

“In  Chicago.” 

“That  is  a  good  ways  off,  and  the  race  is  Thursday.  He 
will  just  have  time  to  get  here,  if  you  wire  him.” 

The  two  gamblers  looked  at  each  other. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it?” 

“A  good  plan!”  * 

“Is  it  a  go?” 

“Yes.” 

The  two  gamblers  turned  to  the  door.  The  Bradys  had 
heard  all.  They  looked  at  each  other  comprehensively. 

Then  they  followed  Knapp  and  Lavigne  out  upon  the 
street. 

The  two  gamblers  walked  up  University  Place  and  crossed 
by  Union  Square  to  Broadway. 

“There  is  a  telegraph  office  in  the  Morton  House,”  said 
Harry.  “That  is  where  they  are  evidently  bound.” 

“Yes.” 

“Shall  we  keep  close  to  them?” 

“Not  too  close.  We  know  what  their  message  will  be.” 
“Yes.” 

“They  will  doubtless  wire  Carson  to  come  on  at  once.” 
“Sure!” 

“Then  I  have  a  little  plan.” 

Just  as  the  two  gamblers  came  out,  after  sending  the 

message,  a  cab  drove  up  to  the  curb. 

In  it  sat  a  verv  beautiful  and  richlv-dressed  woman. 

%/ 

She  beckoned  to  the  men,  and  they  at  once  responded. 
While  she  sat  in  the  cab,  they  stood  on  the*  curb  and 
talked  with  her.  The  Bradys  were  interested. 

Piece  by  piece  they  were  picking  up  the  case. 

Here  was  a  new  thread. 

“Who  is  she?”  asked  Harry. 

“Possibly  it  is  Belle  Knapp,  the  woman  who  has  such  a 
powerful  influence  over  Lavigne.” 


“Ah,  that  is  the  truth.  I  would  give  much  to  know  wha4 
their  conversation  is  about.” 

“Perhaps  we  can  gather  some  of  it.  Let  us  try.” 

Very  carelessly  the  detectives  advanced  along  the  curb 
in  the  rear  of  the  cab. 

As  good  luck  had  it,  they  were  not  noticed. 

Occasional  bits  of  the  conversation  were  caught. 

“It’s  a  snide  game  on  White’s  part,”  Belle  was  saying, 
excitedly.  “He’ll  get  his  pay  for  it.  He  has  been  offered 
a  big  sum  by  Belden  to  ride  Batavia.” 

“Well,”  said  Lavigne,  savagely,  “I'll  square  accounts 
with  him,  all  right!” 

“We’re  going  to  secure  Carson  to  ride  Hornet,”  said 
Knapp. 

A  cry  of  delight  escaped  Belle. 

“Dick  Carson?  He  can  ride  White  to  a  standstill!  I 
am  glad  !  If  we  can  beat  Batavia  it  will  b&  the  biggest  game 
we  have  played  yet.” 

“We  are  not  sure  of  Carson.” 

.  “There  is  a  chance?” 

“I  hope  so.  We  have  wired  him,  and  shall  expect  an  an¬ 
swer  in  an  hour  or  so.” 

“All  right!  I’ll  come  back  in  an  hour  to  know  the  re¬ 
sult.” 

“Very  good.  We  shall  get  seats  in  the  office  and  wait  for 
the  answer.” 

Belle  smiled,  and  waved  her  hand  in  adieu. 

The  cab  drove  away. 

Then  Lavigne  and  Knapp  walked  into  the  hotel  office  and 
got  seats  in  the  window,  where  they  could  look  out  upon  the 
street. 

The  Bradys  strolled  away  down  Broadway.  They  did 
not  wish  to  be  noticed  bv  the  gamblers. 

“It’s  all  right,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “We  are  feeling 
our  way  finely.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  ever  secure 
the  evidence  it  will  be  through  the  Knapp  woman.” 

“Probably.  We  must  be  at  that  race  Thursday.” 

“Yes.” 

“I  have  a  plan,”  said  Harry,  thoughtfully.  “Suppose 
we  try  to  fraternize  with  these  people,  under  the  guise  of 
sports.  II  we  could  only  win  their  confidence,  we  might  get 
at  some  of  their  secrets.” 

“It  will  be  difficult.  Such  people  are  very  keen.” 

Suddenly  Harry  came  to  a  stop. 

“By  Jove!”  he  exclaimed,  with  sudden  inspiration. 

“What  is  the  matter?” 

“I  have  a  prime  idea!” 

The  old  detective  stared  at  Harrv. 

V 

“Well,  out  with  it !”  he  said. 
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“  Let  me  see — as  near  as  I  can  remember  Carson  is  among 
the  heavyweight  jockeys.” 

“Yes.  He  rides  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  That 
is  the  weight  in  the  big  handicap.  Both  Batavia  and  the 
Hornet  carry  that.” 

“There  you  are!  How,  Carson  is  my  weight  and  build. 
Don't  we  look  something  alike  ?  I  fancy  so.” 

The  old  detective  stared. 

"What  are  you  driving  at?” 

“Just  this ;  suppose  I  play  the  part  of  Carson - ” 

“Of  Carson?” 

"Yes.” 

“How  the  deuce -  Why,  do  you  mean  to  ride  the 

race  ?”  v 

“Yes — myself.” 

Old  King  Brady  was  astounded. 

“The  idea  is  all  right,”  he  said ;  “but  is  it  feasible ?  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  Carson?” 

Harry  smiled  and  nodded. 

“That  is  all  right,”  he  said.  “We’ll  fix  that.  They  are 
now  waiting  for  an  answer  from  Carson.” 

“Yes.” 

“  Suppose  he  wires  them  that  he  will  come.  Very  good  ! 
Within  an  hour  we  will  wire  him,  in  Lavigne’s  name,  not 
to  come.  Do  vou  see?” 

%j 

“And  that  will  stop  him?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  then?” 

“I  will  make  up  for  Carson,  and  run  out  to  Buffalo  to¬ 
night.  Then  I’ll  come  down  on  the  Chicago  Limited  Thurs¬ 
day  morning.  I’ll  meet  them  at  the  depot  and  accompany 
them  to  the  track.  If  I  don’t  stir  up  something  to  give  us 
a  clew  during  or  after  that  race,  then  I  am  dull,  that  is  all !” 

“Good!”  cried  Old  King  Brady.  “That  is  a  great  in¬ 
spiration.  But  there  is  one  drawback.” 

“What?” 

“They  will  eventually  discover  the  deception.” 

“Hot  for  weeks,  perhaps.  Dick  Carson  rides  very  little 
now.  He  is  training  horses  of  his  own  in  Chicago,  and  no¬ 
body  down  here  will  think  it,  strange.” 

“But  if  the  reports  gets  to  his  ears,  he  may  be  interested.” 

“Don’t  forget  that  there  are  three  jockeys  named  Carson 
in  this  country.  There  is  only  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that 
he  will  see  the  name  in  the  papers,  or  attach  any  significance 

to  it.” 

“Well,  it  is  .worth  trying.  One  thing  is  sure:  There  is 
no  gain  without  some  risk.” 

“Just  so!”  * 

“Tin*  more  1  think  of  it,  the  better  I  like  the  plan.” 

*  #• 


“I  believe  in  it.  If  l  can  become  their  jockey, -then  I 
will  get  into  their  confidence.  Y^ou  can  aid  me  outside.  I 
think  we  will  soon  get  the  evidence  we  want.” 

Thus  the  detectives  laid  their  plans.  Everything  looked 
smooth. 

After  a  while  thev  went  back  to  the  Morton  House. 

The  birds  were  still  there. 

V 

’  The  detectives  seated  themselves  in  another  part  of  the 
room  and  waited  and  watched. 

Presently  a  boy  crossed  the  office  and  placed  a  message  in 
their  hands. 

Both  read  it. 

The  detectives  saw  by  the  expression  of  their  faces  that 
Carson  had  agreed  to  come. 

Just  then  the  cab  drove  up,  and  the  two  men  went  out 
to  carry  the  news  to  Belle  Knapp. 

“The  game  is  on!”  said  Harry.  “How,  we  must  do  our 
part.” 

Belle  and  the  two  gamblers  engaged  in  a  long  and  excited 
conversation. 

Finally  she  drove  away,  and  the  two  gamblers  returned 
to  the  hotel  office.  The  detectives  were  in  waiting. 

They  managed  again  to  overhear  a  few  words  spoken : 

“It’s  ail  right,  then,”  said  Knapp,  with  a  chuckle.  “Belle 
is  sure  that  Skinny  Bent  can  be  trusted.  He  has  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  Belden  stable.  We  needn’t  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  send  for  Carson.” 

But  Lavigne  scowled. 

“I  think  the  Hornet  can  beat  Batavia,  with  Carson  up,” 
he  said. 

“Perhaps  so  ;  but  if  we  can  make  sure  of  the  matter,  why 
not  do  so.” 

“Ah,  ves,  of  course.  •  Well,  we  will  look  for  Carson  Thurs¬ 
day  morning.  How,  lot’s  go  over  to  Jake  Flynn’s  and  finish 
that  game  of  cards.” 

The  two  sports  left  the  hotel  office. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OLD  KING  BRADY  TAKES  THE  TRAIL. 

The  Bradys  did  not  try  to  follow  them.  They  knew  that 
it  was  not  necessary. 

Moreover,  there  wTas  other  work  to  do. 

First  they  went  to  dinner.  While  thus  engaged  they  dis¬ 
cussed  their  plans  fully. 

Then  they  went  to  their  lodgings  and  elaborated  a  few 
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matters  of  disguise.  Harry  procured  a  jockey’s  outfit,  and 
also  changed  his  personal  appearance  to  a  certain  extent. 

Later  in  the  day  Old  King  Brady  sent  a  message  to  Chi¬ 
cago. 

“To  Dick  Carson,  Chicago  Race  Track: 

“Need  not  come.  Have  made  other  plans.  Yours, 

“Anton  Lavigne.” 

Then  Harry  took  an  evening  train  to  Buffalo. 

“I  will  get  aboard  the  Chicago  Limited  there,”  he  cried. 
“You  may  look  for  me  on  Thursday  morning.” 

“All  right.”' 

» 

“If  anything  goes  wrong  with  our  plans,  make  the  best 
of  it.”  ‘ 

“I  will,”  agreed  Old  King  Brady.  “I  know  that  we  are 
up  against  a  gang  of  sharpers,  but  we  will  beat  them.” 

“To  be  sure  we  will !” 

When  the  train  rolled  out  of  the  depot  Old  King  Brady 
turned  away,  and  went  out  upon  Forty-second  Street. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  streets  of  the  great  city  were  ablaze 
with  light. 

The  old  detective  had  no  idea  of  remaining  idle  while 
Harry  was  absent. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  for  him  to  do,  as  he  well  knew. 

He  was  interested  in  the  part  the  woman,  Belle  Knapp, 
was  playing.  He  was  determined  to  devotei  much  time  to 
her  case. 

But  he  had  no  knowledge  of  her  whereabouts  at  the  mo¬ 
ment. 

He  knew  that  she  lived  at  a  fashionable  uptown  hotel. 
He  decided  to  direct  his  steps  thither. 

At  the  Savoy  the  old  detective  made  guarded  inquiries, 
and  learned  that  his  bird  was  not  in ;  but  her  maid  was  in  her 
apartments  awaiting  her  return. 

Old  King  Brady  seated  himself  in  the  hotel  office  and 
busily  revolved  several  plans  in  his  head. 

“She  is  a  woman  of  the  world,”  he  mused.  “In  the  past 
she  has  met  many  different  men.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
she  has  met  the  Count  D’Arcos.  Very  likely  it  w?s  at  Monte 
Carlo.” 

The  old  detective  stepped  into  a  side  room,  and  quickly 
made  a  few  changes  in  his  appearance. 

When  he  emerged  he  wore  side-whiskers,  a  long  mus¬ 
tache,  a  wig  of  curling  black  and  a  monocle. 

He  was  a  foreign  nobleman  in  accent,  dress  and  looks. 

He  strolled  about  the  office  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  his 
quick  eye  saw  a  cab  draw  up  at  the  entrance. 

A  lady  stepped  out. 


In  an  instant  Old  King  Brady  knew  her. 

It  was  Belle  Knapp. 

He  waited  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  Then  he  sent  up 
his  card : 

“Count  D’Arcos,  Berlin,  Germany.” 

It  was  not  long  before  an  answer  came.  A  bell-boy  bowed 
respectfully  before  him,  and  said : 

“Miss  Knapp  will  see  you,  sir.” 

The  count  bowed  in  a  stately  way,  and  followed  the  mes¬ 
senger  to  the  door  of  Miss  Knapp’s  room.  It  was  opened 
by  the  maid,  and  he  was  ushered  in. 

Attired  in  a  loose  robe,  Belle  sat  in  an  easy  chair  by  a 
cheery  grate  fire.  She  did  not  rise  as  her  visitor  came  for¬ 
ward. 

“You  will  pardon  me,  count?” 

“By  all  means,  mademoiselle,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  with 
a  profound  bow.  “I  am  at  your  service.” 

The  woman  was  regarding  him  in  a  dreamy  way. 

“You  have  the  advantage  of  me,”  she  said.  “We  have 
never  met  before.” 

« 

“Pardon  !  Is  it  true  you  have  forgotten?” 

“You  are  an  utter  stranger  to  me.” 

Old  King  Brady  affected  a  spasm  of  pain. 

“Ah,  that  is  the  hardest  blow  I  ever  received!”  he  said. 
“I  thought  you  would  never  forget  me.  I  am  only  one  of 
your  most  humble  slaves.” 

“Bah!”  exclaimed  Belle,  roughly.  “Don't  give  me  any 
such  taffy  as  that.  I  am  not  the  kind  of  a  fly  to  be  caught 
with  molasses.  You  Germans  are  worse  than  the* French, 
I  believe.” 

“Austrian,  mademoiselle!  I  protest,  I  am  no  German.” 

“Well,  there's  mighty  little  distinction.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  we  have  met  before?” 

The  count  arched  his  eyebrows. 

“Ah,  you  have  forgotten!”  he  said,  regretfully.  “Too 
bad  !  h  on  do  not  remember  me,  then  ?  I  have  never  for¬ 
gotten  you.  Well,  it  was  at  Monte  Carlo — you  remember? 
No?  W  e  shall  see  !  Roug^et  noir  !  You  place  vour  mon¬ 
ey  on  the  red  and  win.  I  sit  by  you.  I  tell  you  the  win¬ 
ning  color.  You  remember?  No?  Ah,  I  shall  despair!" 

Belle  did  not  remember,  for  of  course  such  an  incident 
had  never  existed. 

But  this  counted  for  little. 

She  v as  a  woman  surfeited  with  life's  pleasures,  heavy 
with  conscience,  and  the  fascinating  manner  of  the  foreign 
nobleman  amused  her.  , 

This  was  enough. 

She  was  ready  to  accept  the  chance  thus  offered  for 
diversion,  and  at  once  embraced  the  situation. 
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“Then  you  were  my  friend?’’  she  said,  ingenuously.  “My 
friends  are  always  welcome.  Be  seated.  Malise,  a  glass  of 
champagne  for  the  gentleman.” 

“Ah,  I  am  ravished  with  your  great  hospitality,  madam,” 
said  the  count,  effusively.  “I  knew  you  would  not  forget 
me." 

The  maid  brought  a  bottle  and  glasses,  and  the  count 
drank  to  the  health  and  success  of  his  hostess. 

The  conversation  became  lively  and  reminiscent. 

As  the  wine  flowed,  the  spirit  of  both  seemed  also  to  flow 
in  harmony.  The  count  told  of  matters  in  foreign  lands, 
of  affairs  at  court,  in  all  of  which  Belle  appeared  to  be  in¬ 
terested. 

“Ah,”  she  said,  with  flashing  gaze,  “I  shall  return  to 
Paris  yet  ;  but  one  must  have  money  to  live  in  that  delight¬ 
ful  centre.  When  I  next  go  there,  it  shall  be  with  such  a 
fortune  that  I  will  dazzle  the  people.  I  shall  be  truly  the 
American  Queen  of  Gold.” 

Of  course  the  count  was  delighted,  effusive  and  beseeching, 
all  at  once.  The  most  honeyed  of  flattery  rolled  from  his 
tongue  the  while. 

Artfully  he  tried  to  extract  from  her  the  anticipated 
source  of  this  wealth.  But  just  as  artfully  she  evaded  him. 

“Ah,  count,”  she  said,  with  sudden  thought,  “are  you 
above  the  plebeian  making  of  money  by  speculation  on  a  race 
horse?”  1 

“The  races!”  cried  the  count.  “Ah,  madam,  how  shall 
I  say  it?  To  win  on  one’s  favorite  horse  is  not  even  be¬ 
neath  the  king.  It  is  ennobling !  It  is  legitimate  and — 
shall  I  say  it?  I  seek  the  honor.” 

“Well,  you  shall  know  then,  my  dear  count,  that  our 

horse,  the  Hornet,  will  race  for  the  great  handicap  on 

Thursdav.  We  have  backed  him  to  win.” 

%/ 

The  count  was  much  excited. 

He  protested  the  pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  back  the 
Hornet.  He  was  already  sure  that  the  noble  horse  would 
win. 

Belle  regarded  him  through  half  shut  eyes,  and  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  smile. 

She  was  studying  this  nobleman  with  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses. 

It  was  her  nature  to  form  entanglements,  to  entice  and 
entrap  the  unwary  and  fleece  them. 

Certainlv  the  Count  D’Arcos  looked,  prosperous.  Yet 
there  was  no  telling,  so  many  of  these  foreign  noblemen 
were  absolutely  penniless. 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  earnestly.  “You  may  make  a  large  for¬ 
tune,  count.  It  will  enable  you  to  pay  off  that  mortgage 
on  your  castle  in  Austria.” 


The  count  stiffened. 

“Pardon,  madam,”  he  said  curtly,  “I  have  no  need  of 
that.  1  cannot  spend  my  income.” 

“Indeed  !”  said  the  shrewd  woman,  with  interest.  “Then, 
if  by  any  chance  the  Hornet  should  fail  to  win - ” 

The  count  bowed  profoundly. 

“I  have  receive!!  full  value,”  he  said,  gracefully.  “I  will 
have  paid  a  pittance  for  the  honor  of  backing  madam’s 
horse !” 

A  sombre  light  came  into  the  woman’s  dark  eyes. 

She  began  to  purr  like  a  feline. 

‘'‘So  gallant  of  you!”  she  said,  softly.  “Do  you  know, 
I  would  back  the  Hornet  for  more,  but  I  have  already  ex¬ 
hausted  mv  immediate  resources.” 

«/ 

The  count  bowed  again. 

“That  is  my  good  fortune!”  he  said.  “I  am  now  given 
the  opportunity  to  serve  madam  !” 

Belle  leaned  forward  and  tapped  his  arm  softly: 

“The  Hornet  will  surelv  win !”  she  said. 

%  i/ 

“I  am  sure!” 

“A  thousand  at  two  to  one  can  be  easily  placed.” 

The  count’s  check-book  at  once  flew  out.  He  balanced 
a  neat  ink  pencil  in  his  hand. 

“Will  such  a  trifle  be  sufficient?  Pray,  allow  me  to 
double  it  ?”  .  4 

Belle  arched  her  brows. 

“Monsieur  shall  have  a  commission,”  she  said. 

“Which  shall  be  the  good-will  of  madam  herself,”  said 
the  detective. 

“Ah,  you  flatterer!”  declared  the  cunning  schemer,  with 
affected  coyness.  “If  I  was  sure  of  your  sincerity - ” 

“Ah,  your  doubt  gives  me  pain !” 

“Well,  well,  it  shall  be  so!  Truly,  count,  I  am  fond  of 
vou  alreadv.” 

i/  ^ 

The  count  lifted  her  hand  and  touched  it  with  his  lips, 

“I  know  that  I  have  a  rival,”  he  said;  “but  I  will  de¬ 
feat  him !” 

The  woman  indulged  in  a  silvery  peal  of  laughter.  The 
count  was  about  to  write  the  check,  but  she  put  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  and  said: 

“Never  mind  that,  my  dear  count.  I  cannot  use  it.  I 
prefer  the  long  green.” 

“What  you  mean  by  the  ‘long  green’?”  he  asked. 

Again  Belle  laughed. 

“Coin  of  the  realm,”  she  said.  “Money — cash  !” 

The  count  stiffened. 

“My  check,  madam - ” 

“Yes,  T  know  your  check  is  good;  but  I  don’t  want  the 
bother  of  cashing  it.  1  want  the  money — see?” 
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'The  count  replaced  his  check-book. 

“1  have  not  so  much  with  me.” 

“Never  mind  !  Bring  or  send  it  early  to-morrow.  Don’t 
fail,  for  the  odds  may  become  even.” 

The  count  bowed  to  the  floor. 

“  It  shall  be  so,”  he  said.  “ I  am  your  slave.  But  listen.” 
He  bent  forward  and  looked  at  her  penefratingly.  “  I  am 
the  only  one  in  your  heart.  I)o  you  understand,  1  will  have 
no  rival.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

t  * 

A  BOLD  STROKE. 

For  a  moment  Belle  was  disposed  to  show  resentment. 

But  there  was  something  so  masterful,  so  hypnotic  in  the 
count’s  gaze  that  she  quailed  before  it. 

“I  don’t  know  what  vou  mean,”  she  said. 

“Yes,  you  do!  There  is  another.” 

“I  do  not  care  for  him.” 

“You  will  swear  that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  you  shall  be  my  queen!  I  will  shower  the  wealth 
of  our  family  upon  you  !  You  shall  fly  with  me  to  Austria, 
and  we  shall  be  happy.” 

The  woman  stared  at  this  ardent  wooer  in  a  surprised 
and  startled  manner.  She  was  half  frightened,  in  spite  of 
her  hardened  nature. 

She  recognized  a  mind  more  powerful  than  her  own,  a 
master  spirit,  and  she  quailed  before  it. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  weakly. 

“I  shall  adore  vou  !”  declared  the  ardent  count.  “You 
«/ 

are  everything  that  is  grand  and  beautiful.  Ah,  my  charm¬ 
ing,  I  salute  you !” 

He  bowed  low  and  kissed  her  hand.  Belle  was  completely 
enthralled  by  the  will  of  this  strange  count. 

“He  is  a  snake,”  continued  the  count,  fixing  his  keen 

gaze  upon  her.  “You  know  it.  He  is  a  murderer.  You 

shall  tell  me  all.  He  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  law.  There 

will  be  no  safeiv  for  us  until  he  is  on  the  scaffold - ” 

47  \ 

Belle’s  face  was  livid. 

She  stared  at  D’Arcos  in  terror. 

“Are  you  a  wizard?”  she  asked.  “What  do  you  know?” 

“I  know  all,”  continued  the  count,  impressively.  “It  is 
the  gold  of  Douglas  Weld.  The  cunning  traitor,  Andrew 
Boyd,  did  the  fearful  deed.  He  is  the  Monte  Cristo  of  the 
turf.” 

“Sh!”  she  whispered.  “If  he  was  in  hearing — if  it 
should  be  known — your  life  would  pay  for  it !” 


“Fear  not!  1  am  ready  for  him!  1  will  place  him  on 

the  gallows,  if  you - ” 

“What?” 

“Will  help  me.” 

“  I  ?”  exclaimed  Belle.  “  You  are  mad  1  How  can  I  help 

vou  ?” 

I J 

“  You  can  give  me  the  evidence.” 

She  gave  a  stifled  cry,  and  tried  to  rise;  but  again  the 

count  fixed  his  gaze  upon  her. 

“It  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way,”  he  declared,  impre^ 

sivelv.  “You  must  and  shall  do  it.  Listen.  We  shall  be 
*/ 

the  rulers  of  society  in  Southern  Europe.  You  are  to  be 
the  Countess  D’Arcos.  Is  not  this  better  than  to  stand  as 
you  are,  the  accomplice  of  a  crook  and  a  murderer,  who  may 
throw  vou  over  at  anv  moment  ?” 

ty  */ 

But  a  sudden  startling  sound  caused  the  woman  to  start 
up  in  affright. 

“Stop!”  she  said.  “There  must  be  no  more  said  now. 

He  is  coming.  I  hear  footsteps.  If  he  finds  you  here - ” 

“What  ?” 

“He  will  kill  you  !” 

“You  forget  that  I  am  the  best  pistol  shot  in  Europe.” 
“No — no!  You  must  not  shoot.  There  must  be  no 
trouble.  Here !  Come  quick,  or  all  is  lost !  Hide  here 
until  he  is  gone.” 

Old  King  Brady  feigned  a  disinclination  to  accede  to  this 
request.  The  woman  had  opened  a  closet  door.  The  place 
was  hung  with  rich  dresses. 

“Hide  here!”  she  said,  imploringly.  “I  will  send  him 
away  soon,  I  promise  you!  Yes — yes,  it  shall  be  so!” 

Old  King  Brady  stepped  into  the  closet.  But  he  left  the 
door  open  a  crack.  He  could  see  and  hear  all  that  occurred 
in  the  room. 

Malise,  the  maid  of  the  woman,  now  appeared,  and  Belle 
gave  her  hurried  orders. 

Then  she  sank  back  into  her  chair,  and  save  for  a  slight 
pallor  was  apparently  as  languidly  at  ease  as  ever. 

The  maid  answered  the  rap  at  the  door. 

As  she  opened  it,  Lavigne  walked  boldly  in. 

There  was  a  dark  cloud  on  his  brow.  He  looked  at  Belle 
keenly. 

“I  have  waited  in  the  office  below  for  vour  infernal 
agent !”  he  said.  “He  has  not  appeared.” 

Belle  looked  up  in  a  manner  of  unfeigned  surprise. 
“What  is  that?”  she  said.  “It  is  not  yet  eleven.  He 
comes  a  good  ways  from  the  race  track  to  New  York.  He 
must  soon  be  here.” 

“You  have  had  another  visitor?” 

Belle  gave  a  start. 
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"Yes,"  she  admitted. 

There  was  suspicion  in  Lavigne’s  eyes. 

u  Who  is  he  ?” 

"Ha,  ha,  ha !"  Belle  laughed  in  a  silvery  way.  “You  are 
jealous.  Why,  he  is  a  poor  fool  of  a  Frenchman  whom  I 
met  at  Monte  Carlo.” 

"Eh?”  growled  Lavigne.  “I  don’t  know  whether  to 
trust  you  or  not,  Belle.  Women  are  always  false!” 

"Bali !  Do  you  think  a  penniless  fool  of  a  French  count 
could  entice  me?  Have  more  respect  for  me.” 

“Where  is  he  now?” 

“Gone,  long  since!  Is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to  me? 
What  is  the  chance  for  the  winning  of  the  race  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  am  growing  suspicious  of  everybody. 
Nobody  can  be  trusted.  This  driveling  fool  of  a  stable  boy 
has  been  deceiving  you.” 

“Skinny  Bent?”  , 

“Yes.” 

*  • 

“Don’t  you  believe  it !”  said  Belle,  with  conviction.  “He 
will  be  here,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  it.  Ah,  there  he  is !” 

The  maid  had  appeared  in  the  door.  She  made  a  curt¬ 
sey. 

“A  boy  waits  to  see  you,  madame,”  she  said. 

“Show  him  in,”  said  Belle. 

The  next  moment  there  came  shuffling  into  the  room  a 
specimen  of  the  race-track  stable  boy. 

He  was  dressed  in  ill-fitting  clothes,  and  his  air  was  hang¬ 
dog  and  uncomfortable.  He  looked  furtively  at  Belle  and 
her  male  companion. 

“Come  in.  Skinny  Bent,”  said  Belle,  in  a  purring  voice. 
“Don’t  be  afraid,  we  are  your  friends.” 

“Yes,  miss,”  said  the  fellow,  as  he  shuffled  nearer  and  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  a  chair.  “Ye  sent  for  me,  an’  I  cum.” 

“So  I  see!  You  are  still  working  for  August  Belden?” 

“Yes,  miss.” 

“You  take  care  of  Batavia,  do  you?” 

“Fse  de  swipes  on  dat  hoss,  miss.” 

“I  see.  You  are  just  the  boy  we  want.  Of  course,  you 
know  we  own  the  Hornet  ?” 

The  greenish  eves  of  the  lad  twinkled. 

“Reckon  I  "does,  miss!” 

“You  know  there  is  a  heap  of  money  up  on  this  race?” 

“So  I  does.” 

“Hum  !  Well,  now  to  business.  If  Batavia  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  throw  a  bit  of  colic  or  indigestion  that  day,  or  per¬ 
haps  feel  a  bit  dopey,  he  would  be  apt  to  get  a  beating?” 

“Yes,  miss.” 

“Nobody  would  ever  guess  the  reason.  There  would  be 
a  heap  of  money  in  our  pockets — and  incidentally  in  yours.” 


The  lad's  eyes  gleamed. 

“You  bet!”  he  said,  unctuously. 

“Then  it  is  a  bargain?” 

The  lad’s  cunning  gaze  wandered  from  the  face  of  the 
woman  to  that  of  the  man. 

“Is  it  straight  goods?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“To  make  it  sure,”  said  Lavigne,  drawing  out  a  roll  of 
money,  “here  is  a  hundred  dollar  bill  to  bind  it.” 

The  lad  clutched  the  bank-note,  and  said : 

“You’se  will  let  me  in  on  a  bet  on  yer  hoss?” 

“Bet  all  you  want  to  on  him !” 

Skinny  Bent  turned  toward  the  door. 

“Yrou  kin  bet  that  the  Hornet  wins !”  he  said.  “Skinny 
is  de  only  one  dat  kin  fix  dat.  He  is  de  closest  man  to  Ba¬ 
tavia,  fer  he  sleeps  wid  dat  hoss.” 

“Look  here,  Bent,”  said  Lavigne,  pointedly,  “why  are 
you  throwing  Belden  down?” 

“Why  am  I  t’rowin’  him  down?” 

“Yes.” 

The  lad  showed  the  greenback. 

“Ain’t  dat  de  stuff?” 

“Yes,  but  there  is  another  reason.  Swipes  seldom  go 
back  on  their  horse.  Have  you  had  trouble  with  Belden  ?” 

The  boy’s  eyes  glittered  viciously. 

“You’se  know  how  it  is,”  he  said.  “I  wants  to  be  a  jock, 
and  make  a  fortune,  like  the  other  boys ;  but  I’se  an  orphan, 
an’  I’se  bound  to  Belden.  He  won’t  gimme  a  chance.” 

Lavigne  and  Belle  understood  this. 

Orphan  boys  were  often  bound  out  by  law  to  horse-owners, 
and  employed  in  the  stables,  with  the  prospect  of  some  day 
becoming  jockeys  and  winning  their  independence  and  a  for¬ 
tune,  too. 

Either  Bent  was  not  qualified  for  a  rider,  or  there  was 
some  personal  reason  for  the  failure  of  Belden  to  advance 
him. 

The  boy  chose  to  regard  it  as  an  unfair  bit  of  treatment, 
and  all  the  vengefulness  of  his  untutored  nature  was  aroused. 

“Ah,  I  see,”  said  Lavigne,  completely  satisfied.  “Well, 
you  stick  by  us,  Bent,  and  I’ll  see  that  you  get  some  good 
mounts.” 

“Will  ye?”  cried  the  lad,  eagerly.  “You  kin  bet  I’ll 
stay  by  ye,  if  ye  only  mean  it.” 

“You  cat  depend  on  it.” 

“It’s  all  settled  then.  You  kin  bet  Batavia  never  will 
win  dat  ra'ce.” 

The  next  moment  the  door  closed  behind  the  treacherous 
“swipes,”  and  Belle  and  Lavigne  were  looking  comprehen¬ 
sively  at  each  other. 
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“1  think  the  Hornet  can  beat  Batavia  at  that!”  declared 
Lavigne. 

“So  do  I,”  agreed  Belle,  “but  it  is  just  as  tvell  to  make 
sure  of  it.” 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course.  Well,  I  shall  plunge*  on  Thursday.” 

“If  we  win - ” 

“We  are  sure  to  win!” 

“We  are  not  considering  the  field.” 

“  Bah !  What’s  in  the  field  ?  The  Duke  is  the  best  horse, 
and  lie  can  never  head  Batavia.  It  is  a  cinch  !” 

“I  hope  so.  If  We  lose - ” 

“We  are  ruined !” 

“Yes.” 

i 

“  You  know  I  am  called  the  Monte  Cristo  of  the  turf,  j 
My  wealth  is  supposed  to  be  unlimited;  but  the  world  does 
not  know  that  I  am  at  my  last  resources.  All  depends  on 
this  race.” 

“Well,  we  shall  win.  Then  I  advise  you  to  quit  gamb¬ 
ling.” 

“Quit  gambling?” 

“Yes,  that  is  your  ruin.” 

The  villain  shrugged,  his  shoulders. 

“As  well  tell  me  to  quit  breathing!”  he  said.  “It  is  my 
nature,  my  life.  I  could  never  give  it  up.  No,  I  must  go 
on  just  the  same.  If  the  Goddess  of  Fortune  stays  by  me, 
then  all  will  be  well.” 

“If  not - ” 

A  black  oath  dropped  from  Lavigne’s  lips. 

“There  are  times  when  I  suspect  you,  Belle.  If  you  were 
false  to  me - ” 

“What?” 

“I  would  kill  you  and  myself,  too  !”  . 


CHAPTER  V. 

OLD  KING  BRADY  PLAYS  HIS  HAND. 

Lavigne  spoke  with  hissing  force  and  deadly  emphasis. 

His  eyes  burned  like  live  coals.  It  could  be  seen  that  he 
was  in  earnest. 

Belle  Knapp  was  a  woman  of  nerve;  but  she  shivered 
slightly,  and  her  face  turned  a  trifle  pale. 

It  was  likely  at  that  moment  that  she  was  thinking  of  the 
man  in  hiding  behind  that  closet  door. 

What  would  be  the  consequences  if  his  presence  should 
become  known  to  Lavigne  ? 

Lavigne’s  faith  in  her  was  already  of  the  wavering  kind. 

It  was  likely  that  it  would  be  completely  shattered.  At 
present  die  desired  to  avoid  this  contingency. 


So  her  best  arts  were  employed  to  counteract  this  im¬ 
pression. 

She  began  to  subtly  engage  Lavigne  in  soft-toned  conver¬ 
sation,  and  golden  plans  for  the  future. 

“You  know  my  heart’s  desire?”  she  said.  “I  am  tired 
of  America.  Why  can  we  not  find  a  home  in  some  other 
land,  say  in  la  belle  France,  where  we  may  be  happy  and 
free,  and  forget  the  past.” 

She  spoke  coaxingly  and  softly,  but  its  effect  was  losi 
upon  Lavigne. 

“There  you  are!”  he  cried  harshly.  “Always  preaching 
about  France.  I’ll  never  visit  Europe.  This  country  is 
good  enough  for  me,  so  drop  your  everlasting  prattle  about 
foreign  lands.” 

He  strode  toward  the  door. 

“You  are  in  an  ill-natured  mood  to-day,”  said  Belle, 
coldly. 

“It  is  you  who  drive  me  to  it.  Woman,  you  donh  know 
my  straits.  I  am  in  the  worst  possible  condition!” 

“I  seek  to  help  you;  but  you  repulse  me.” 

“  Bah !  You  seek  to  make  my  condition  worse,  by  preach¬ 
ing  of  foreign  travel.” 

“I  will  not  mention  it  to  you  again.” 

She  spoke  significantly. 

“See  that  you  don’t !”  he  said,  ill-naturedly.  “I  may  not 
see  you  again  until  race  day.  There  is  much  for  me  to  do. 
If  that  cursed  count  comes  here  again,  look  out !  I'll  shoot 
him !” 

Slamming  the  door  violently,  Lavigne  went  out. 

Belle  laughed  in  a  mocking,  silvery  way. 

“Malise !”  she  called.  When  the  maid  appeared,  she  said 
languidly : 

“Watch  him.  Tell  me  if  he  reaches  the  street.” 

“Yes,  madame.” 

The  maid  disappeared.  Belle  then  went  to  the  closet 
door  and  said,  in  a  low  tone : 

“Remain  where  you  are.  He  might  return.” 

“I  would  throttle  him!”  gritted  the  count.  “Oh,  but 
for  you - ” 

“  Bah  !  Don’t  make  a  fool  of  yourself.  Wait !  We  will 
win,  if  you  will  obey  me.” 

“I  am  your  slave.  You  are  my  queen!”  said  the  count, 
rapturously. 

v 

In  a  little  while  the  maid  returned. 

“He  has  departed,  madame,”  she  said. 

“Enough!  You  may  go,  Malise,”  said  Belle,  and  the 
maid  disappeared.  Then  the  closet  door  opened  again  and 
the  pseudo  count  stepped  out. 

He  caught  the  woman  rapturously  in  his  arms. 
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"Ah,  whv  will  you  bestow  your  love  upon  him?”  he  cried. 
"Faugh!  He  is  a  cur,  a  brute!  He  tramples  upon  you! 
To  think  that  he  will  refuse  you  anything !  Ah,  ma  chere, 
yon  shall  see  what  1  will  do  for  you.” 

"All  right,  count,”  said  Belle,  in  a  practical  way.  “You 
must  know  that  our  acquaintance  is  brief.  If  you  prove  to 
me  that  you  are  what  you  claim - ” 

"  Prove  it  ?  I  will  send  my  solicitors,  I  will  show  you  my 
record  of  title!  Oh,  madam,  can  you  doubt  me?” 

Belle  Knapp,  the  shrewd  woman  of  the  world,  was  drift¬ 
ing  into  the  net. 

The  pseudo  count  had  presented  a  most  alluring  bait. 
His  pleadings,  his  promises,  his  protestations  were  all  of 
such  a  hypnotic-  character,  that  she  was  soon  in  the  toils. 

“You  see  he  does  not  love  you/’  protested  the  count. 
"Are  you  blind?  You  are  but  a  cats's  paw.  He  will  desert 
you,  betray  you,  when  he  tires  of  you.  Why  be  deceived?” 

Belle’s  face  hardened. 

“It  looks  that  way,”  she  admitted. 

“It  is  so,  madam.  It  is  the  truth.  You  must  take  my 
friendship.” 

“Oh,  he  will  kill  us  both!” 

“No!” 

The  count’s  hypnotic  gaze  held  her. 

“There  is  one  way,  and  the  only  proper  way,  for  us.  We 
do  not  want  to  murder  him.  We  will  let  the  law  do  that.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Belle,  weakly. 

“You  know  well.  He  is  a  murderer,  a  word  from  you 
and  he  would  hang.  He  could  harm  neither  of  us.” 

“That  is  treachery!”  she  said.  “I  never  peached  on  a 
pal.” 

“But  he  would  do  it  bv  vou  if  it  served  his  ends.  Be- 

V  %J  ’ 

lieve  me,  madam,  he  is  your  arch  enemy.” 

“Yes,  I  think  that  is  true.” 

“Pardon!”  said  the  count,  rising,  “I  have  overtaxed  you. 
Take  rest,  and  time  to  think.  I  will  come  again.  It  is 
easy.  You  have  but  to  place  the  matter  in  my  hands.  Give 
me  the  proof,  I  will  see  that  detectives  entrap  him.  Once 
he  is  safe  behind  bars,  we  will  leave  this  wretched  land  for¬ 
ever.” 

“Can  we  not  do  so  anyway?”  asked  Belle.  “Can  we  not 
hide  from  him?” 

“  Do  you  ask  that  ?  He  would  track  you  to  the  far  ends 
of  the  earth.  You  know  well  his  revengeful  nature.  He 
would  give  his  life  to  revenge  himself  upon  you.” 

“True!”  cried  Belle,  with  sudden  impulse.  “You  are 
rj2ht*  but  I  must  have  time  to  think  and  to  plan.  Go! 
You  must  not  stay  here  longer.  It  would  be  ruin  for  us 

both !”  « 


“One  embrace!  Farewell,  my  own!” 

The  count  hastened  from  the  apartment.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  later  he  was  descending  the  stairs  to  the  hotel  office. 

And  on  the  stairs  he  was  given  a  start. 

i 

He  came  face  to  face  with  Hugo  Knapp. 

The  crook,  however,  only  glanced  at  him  idly  and  passed 
on.  Old  King  Bradv  descended  to  the  street, 

.  He  entered  a  cab  and  went  at  once  to  his  lodgings. 

,  i 

Here  he  proceeded  to  reflect  upon  the  incidents  of  the 
evening,  and  to  make  deductions  therefrom. 

The  course  he  was  pursuing  seemed  likely  to  bear  fruit. 

It  had  been  an  impulse  to  adopt  the  plan  he  was  carry¬ 
ing  out.  It  had  succeeded  far  better  than  he  had  hoped. 

Once  dissension  is  fostered  between  a  confederation  of 
rogues,  the  detective  is  sure  of  his  game. 

There  was  certainly  a  gulf  between  the  two  schemers, 
Belle  Knapp  and  Anton  Lavigne. 

As  criminals  each  was  essential  to  the  other.  Yet  a  point 
had  been  reached  where  friction  was  a  certainty. 

So  Old  King  Brady  could  see  his  course  plainly. 

He  must  play  Count  DArcos  to  the  end.  He  must  de¬ 
ceive  the  woman  until  the  proper  time  came  to  throw  off  the 
mask. 

Then  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  show  his  hand  and  bag 
the  game. 

He  could  see  that  his  only  hope  of  getting  evidence 
against  Lavigne,  or  Andrew  Boyd,  was  through  the  Knapp 
woman. 

She  was  dazzled  by  his  personality  and  the  allurements 
of  a  foreign  career.  She  was  certainlv  in  the  net. 

But  the  old  detective  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  be  over¬ 
confident. 

t 

He  knew  that  the  time  for  action  was  not  yet  come. 
There  was  need  of  a  delicate  touch  and  a  world  of  self- 
restraint  to  bring  about  the  desired  end. 

So  he  decided  not  to  visit  the  woman  until  after  race  day. 

But  the  next  morning  he  sent  her  flowers.  Then  he  sat 
down  to  wait  the  course  of  events. 

Nothing  of  note  occurred  until  the  eventful  day  of  the 
race  arrived.  That  morning  Old  King  Brady  went  to  the 
depot  in  his  make-up  of  Count  D’Arcos. 

The  Chicago  express  came  booming  in,  and  he  saw  that 
Lavigne  and  Knapp  were  on  hai\d  to  meet  Jockey  Carson. 

As  Harry  stepped  down  upon  the  platform,  Lavigne 
rushed  up  to  him  in  an  effusive  way. 

“Ah,  Carson,”  he  cried,  “I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  felt 
sure  you  would  not  disappoint  us.” 

“I  never  break  a  contract,”  said  the  pseudo  jockey. 

ft 

“I  know  that.  You  are  a  sure  winner.” 
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“I  hope  so. 

“As  fit  as  a  fiddle !” 

“Good!  That  is  the  main  thing.” 

“  How  is  your  weight  ?” 

“I  am  down  to  the  figure,  all  right.  I  will  try  the  scales 
as  soon  as  I  get  to  the  track.” 

“Good!  There  is  no  allowance  for  overweight,  you 
know.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I’ll  make  the  weight  all  right.” 

“Well,  come  over  to  the  hotel  and  we  will  have  a  drink 
and  something  to  eat.” 

“Excuse  me,”  said  Harry,  “not  until  after  the  race.” 

“You  must  be  dull,  Anton,”  said  Knapp.  “Don’t  you 
see  that  he  must  hold  his  weight  down  ?” 

“I  forgot  about  that,”  declared  Lavigne,  apologetically. 
“Well,  let  us  go  over  and  have  a  bite  of  something.  We 
need  not  go  out  to  the  track  for  an  hour  or  two.” 

“I  prefer  to  go  now,”  said  Harry.  “I  must  take  a  look 
at  my  mount,  get  acquainted  with  the  horse,  and  make  other 
arrangements.  I  shall  not  have  too  much  time.” 

“Very  well,”  agreed  Lavigne.  “We  will  go  to  the  track 
at  once.” 

“How  do  you  go?” 

“By  rail  from  Long  Island  City.” 

Harry  at  this  moment  caught  sight  of  Old  King  Brady. 
A  significant  look  passed  between  them. 

For  he  knew  the  old  detective  in  spite  of  his  disguise. 

Just  then  Lavigne  looked  up  and  saw  the  pseudo  Count 
D’Arcos. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  villain 
had  ever  seen  him. 

But  some  strange  intuition  told  him  that  this  was  the 
foreign  nobleman  who  had  been  trying  to  win  the  graces 
of  Belle  Knapp.  s 

His  brow  darkened,  and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  tempted 
to  address  the  count. 

But  he  restrained  himself  and  turned  away,  saying: 

“Come  on,  we  are  wasting  time  here.” 

Then  they  proceeded  to  the  street  and  entered  a  cab. 

Orders  were  given  the  driver  to  proceed  to  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  Ferry.  The  carriage  rolled  away. 

Old  King  Brady  smiled  and  turned  his  steps  toward  the 
elevated  railroad  station. 


CHAPTER  YT. 

AT  THE  RACE  TRACK. 

The  ohl  detective  boarded  a  downtown  train. 

He  also  was  going  to  Gravesend,  but  not  by  the  same 
route. 


He  proceeded  to  Whitehall  Slip,  and  boarded  a  ferry  boat 
for  South  Brooklyn.  There  he  entered  a  Long  Island  tram 
which  would  take  him  direct  to  the  race  track. 

He  did  not  wish  Lavigne  to  think  that  he  was  being  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Arrived  at  the  track,  the  count  bought  a  paddock  badge, 
and  entered  the  enclosure. 

He  joined  the  crowd  which  was  already  beginning  to  ar¬ 
rive,  and  soon  reached  the  grand  stand. 

Knots  of  men,  horse-owners  and  gamblers,  were  gathered 
on  the  lawn. 

It  was  hours  before  the  race,  but  all  liked  to  gather  here 
and  talk  over  the  prospects  of  the  day. 

The  count  strolled  about  for  a  while. 

The  jockeys  came  one  by  one  to  the  scales  and  were 
weighed.  Some  were  over  weight  and  some  were  under. 
These  made  up  the  deficit  in  lead  weights  in  the  flap  of  the 
saddle. 

Old  King  Brady  waited  as  long  as  was  discreet,  then 
turned  his  steps  toward  the  stable. 

A  number  of  the  thoroughbreds  were  being  led  by  the 
halter  for  exercise. 

One  of  these  wore  a  blanket  on  which  was  the  name  “Ba¬ 
tavia.” 

Lurking  at  the  door  of  a  stall,  Old  King  Brady  saw  the 

/ 

treacherous  Skinnv  Bent.  At  once  he  was  interested. 

He  took  a  close  look  at  Batavia.  There  seemed  nothing 
wrong  with  the  horse. 

He  was  as  handsome  a  specimen  of  the  thoroughbred  as 
one  often  sees.  Many  thousands  were  pinned  to  his  good 
ability  to  gallop. 

Old  King  Brady  wondered  if  the  horse  had  been  al¬ 
ready  “doped.” 

He  doubted  it. 

It  would  seem  that  the  drug,  if  administered  so  early, 
might  take  effect  before  the  race.  So  doubtless  Bent  had 
not  done  so. 

Tt  seemed  to  Old  King  Bradv  that  it  was  his  duty,  if 
possible,  to  frustrate  this  treacherous  plan. 

But  how? 

He  did  not  wish  his  hand  seen  in  the  matter.  After  a 
moment’s  thought  he  adopted  the  only  course  which  seemed 
in  any  way  expedient. 

Drawing  a  page  from  his  note-book,  he  penciled  a  fev 
lines,  thus : 

“  To  August  Belden :  Take  this  warning;  Your  horse, 
Batavia,  is  to  be  drugged  before  the  race.  Take  him  out 
of  the  reach  of  Skinny  Bent  instantly,  or  the  race  is  lost 
1  Act  quickly  1  From,  An  EAVKsi^orrKR." 


How  is  the  horse? 
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The  old  detective  knew  the  weakness  of  an  anonymous 
.'.cue ;  but  something  must  be  done. 

If  Belden  would  only  heed  it,  then  his  end  woMd  be 
gained.  There  was  certainly  a  chance. 

The  count  found  a  small  boy  in  the  crowd. 

“Do  you  know  August  Belden ?”  he  asked. 

“I  does,  mister.” 

“Well,  take  this  note  to  him.  Do  not  fail.  Here  is  a 
dollar  for  your  trouble.” 

The  bov  scurried  away.  A  few  moments  later  Old  King 
Brady  saw  him  give  it  to  a  man  of  fine  features  and  gentle¬ 
manly  bearing. 

Belden,  for  he  it  was,  read  it.  A  troubled  expression 
showed  upon  his  face. 

He  read  the  note  to  a  couple  of  his  friends.  There  was 
some  discussion. 

Then  all  turned  toward  the*  stable. 

Bent  had  come  out  of  the  stall  to  lead  Batavia  in.  The 
trainer  at  that  moment  came  along. 

Belden  showed  him  the  note.  It  had  a  powerful  effect 
upon  the  fellow. 

He  turned  savagely  upon  Bent,  and  accused  him  of  treach¬ 
ery.  The  lad  strenuously  denied  the  charge,  and  began  to 
weep  and  plead. 

“Sure,  Mister  Belden,  it’s  not  true.  I  wouldn’t  harm  a 
hair  of  the  horse,  I’m  too  much  in  love  with  him.  Nobody 
wants  to  see  him  win  as  I  do.” 

“Bent,”  said  the  millionaire,  sternly,  “much  depends 
upon  you.  If  it  is  discovered  that  Batavia  is  trifled  with, 
you  know  the  penalty  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.”’ 

“It  is  a  hard  term  in  prison.  The  offense  is  a  serious 
one.” 

“I  swear  it,  sir - ” 

“Enough!  I  don’t  believe  you  would  do  it;  but  remem- 
ber  you  are  under  suspicion,  and  if  anything  goes  wrong 
with  Batavia,  heaven  help  you  !” 

The  millionaire  turned  away.  The  stable  lad  followed 
him  with  protestations  until  the  trainer  intervened,  and 
roughly  pulled  him  back. 

“Go  back  ter  the  stable,  ye  young  fool.  Don’t  ye  know 
anything?” 

B^nt  slunk  away. 

Old  King  Brady  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  his 
warning  had  been  heeded. 

Bent  was  not  allowed  by  the  trainer  to  touch  Batavia. 

So  the  “dope”  scheme  was  a  failure. 

Perhaps  Lavigne  would  lose.  All  depended  upon  the 
pinning  ability  of  the  Hornet. 

Old  King  Brady  knew  that  Harry  would  ride  to  win. 


He  wished  to  gain  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  La¬ 
vigne.  He  could  only  do  so  by  riding  a  square  race. 

People  now  began  to  arrive  rapidly. 

Soon  the  great  stand  was  filled  to  overflowing.  It  was 
one  of  the  main  social  turf  events  of  the  season. 

Consequently  wealth  was  on  hand  in  full  force. 

The  betting  ring  was  crowded. 

First  the  odds  were  on  one  horse,  and  then  the  other. 
The  field  was  given  no  consideration  whatever. 

The  Count  D’Arcos  now  strolled  across  the  lawn. 

In  one  of  the  boxes  he  saw  Belle,  and  tipped  his  hat. 

“Are  you  not  coming  up  to  see  me?”  she  called. 

“Very  soon!”  replied  the  count,  gallantly.  “I  am  at 
present  busy  placing  odds  on  the  Hornet.” 

“You  will  surely  win.” 

“I  hope  so !” 

Just  at  this  moment  Lavigne  and  Knapp,  with  their  jock- 
cj,  came  strolling  along. 

Carson  looked  very  fine  in  his  handsome  jockey  suit. 

He  was  in  gay  spirits,  and  at  sight  of  Old  King  Brady, 

•  / 

called  out : 

“Hello,  count !  Is  that  you?” 

“Hello,  Dick!”  replied  the  pseudo  nobleman.  “Do  you 
have  the  mount  on  the  favorite  to-day?” 

“I  reckon  I  do,  count.  If  vou  want  to  win  back  him.” 

“I  have  done  so.” 

Lavigne  scowled  blackly  at  D’Arcos.  He  turned  angrily 
to  Carson. 

“Do  you  know  that  jackanapes?”  he  asked,  shortly. 

Carson  turned  a  look  of  surprise  upon  him. 

“Certainly!”  he  said.  “That  is  the  Count  D’Arcos.” 
“Humph!”  said  Lavigne,  with  a  savage  intonation.  “I 
never  had  no  use  for  them  foreigners.  Cuss  ’em,  I  say  !” 
“Do  you  know  the  count  ?”  asked  Carson. 

“No!” 

“Let  me  introduce  vou  ?” 

An  oath  dropped  from  Lavigne’s  lips.  A  swift  flash  of 
jealousy  and  hatred  showed  in  his  eyes. 

Then  he  changed  his  manner.  With  a  sudden  impulse 
he  said : 

“All  right,  go  ahead!” 

“Count!”  called  the  jockey,  briskly,  “this  way,  please. 
Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  the  owner  of  the  Hornet,  Mr. 
Lavigne.” 

The  count  stepped  quickly  forward,  and  held  out  his  hand 
with  a  frank  smile. 

“I  am  charmed!”  he  said,  warmly.  “This  is  indeed  a 
pleasure.  I  have  backed  your  horse  to  win.” 

Lavigne  bowed  stiffly,  and  gave  the  count  a  cursory  glance. 
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“Yes,”  he  said,  curtly.  “1  have  heard  of  you  through 
a  lady  friend.” 

The  count  puffed  at  his  cigarette,  and  looked  dreamily  at 
Lavigne  through  the  smoke  cloud. 

“Ah,  which?”  he  asked,  languidly. 

“You  should  know  well  enough.” 

“Pardon  me!”  said  the  count,  stiffly.  “My  lady  friends 
are  many.” 

“I  suppose  so.  Well,  this  friend  happens  to  be  my  prom¬ 
ised  wife.  Do  you  see  the  point?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  the  count,  slowly  and  with  peculiar  in¬ 
tonation.  “Monsieur  is  engaged ;  so  he  is  like  many  others 
— jealous.  Ah,  ha,  ha,  do  not  become  angry,  I  beg  y,ou  ! 
It  is  my  little  jest.  I  wish  to  assure  you  there  is  no  fear  of 
me.  I  am  the  very  good  friend  of  mademoiselle.  She 
loves  me  not.  It  must  be  she  loves  you.  My  congratula¬ 
tions  !” 

The  count  was  so  genuine,  so  affable  and  cheery  in  his 
tone  and  manner,  that  in  spite  of  himself  Lavigne  felt  a 
softening  of  spirit. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  curtly.  “It  is  just  as  well  to  have 
an  understanding.  I  hope  you  are  backing  the  right  horse  ?” 

“It  is  your  horse !” 

V 

“Then  I  think  you  will  win.  Come,  Carson,  let  us  go 
over  and  see  the  steward  about  that  extra  weight  allowance. 
Good-day,  Count  Darkus.” 

The  count  flipped  his  cigarette  lightly  away  and  grinned. 
He  watched  the  two  men  a  moment. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  grand  stand.  In  a  few  moments  he 
stood  beside  Belle  Knapp. 

“Well,”  she  said,  with  a  charming  pout,  “I  thought  you 
had  given  me  up  entirely,  you  are  neglectful.” 

“Only  necessity  has  kept  me  from  your  side,”  said  the 
count,  gallantly. 

“Is  itmot  nearly  time  for  the  racing ?” 

“The  horses  are  coming  to  the  post  for  the  first  race 
now.” 

“Ah,  that  is  the  five  furlongs.” 

“Yes.” 

“I  shall  place  a  bet  on  Athlone  for  that.  He  will  win.” 

“  Athlone  at  four  to  one.” 

“Yes.” 

♦ 

“Here  comes  a  commissioner.” 

The  commissioner  took  the  wager  and  departed ;  then  the 
dozen  sleek  thoroughbreds  went  to  the  post. 

Athlone  was  beaten  away  off.  Belle  sighed  and  said : 

“That  is  the  kind  of  luck  I  am  having  of  late.  I  can¬ 
not  win.  What  if  we  lose  the  handicap  ?” 

The  count  bowed. 

“It  will  be  no  loss  to  you,”  he  said. 

“Why?”  she  asked.  “It  will  surely  ruin  Lavigne.  I 
shall  have  no  more  hope  of  assistance  from  him.” 

“But  you  will  have  me,  and  all  my  resources,”  said  the 
count. 

Belle  laughed  in  a  gurgling  way,  as  if  the  thought  de¬ 
lighted  her. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

* 

THE  RACE. 

The  great  handicap  was  the  third  race  on  the  list.  After 
the  first  two  races  were  disposed  of,  the  stewards  called  for 
the  handicap  horses. 

They  paraded  before  the  grand  stand  in  all  their  beauty  of 
form.  But  among  them  all  the  Hornet  showed  up  the 
best. 

Snapper  White,  the  jockey  who  had  deserted  Lavigne,  was 
to  have  the  mount  on  Batavia. 

Old  King  Brady  managed  to  get  a  few  words  with  Harry 
before  the  race. 

“How  are  you  getting  on?”  asked  the  young  detective. 

“Finely!”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “I  have  the  inside 
track.” 

“You  have  done  well.” 

“Indeed,  luck  has  been  with  me.  The  woman  very  easily 
walked  into  the  net.” 

“That  is  good!  Then  you  think  she  will  turn  against 
Lavigne  ?” 

“If  nothing  occurs  to  break  the  spell.  Much  depends  on 
this  race.  You  will  ride  to  win?” 

“Oh,  ves !” 

“Well,  I  suppose  it  is  necessary*  I  will  see  you  again 
soon.” 

“If  I  win  this  race  I  shall  have  the  inside  track  with 
Lavigne.  The  Hornet  is  named  for  the  Derby ,  and  of 
course  I  will  ride  him.” 

“Good  !  We  will  keep  in  communication.” 

“Yes.” 

With  this  the  two  detectives  parted.  Old  King  Brady  re¬ 
joined  Belle  in  the  grand  stand.  .  ✓ 

Harn^  went  to  the  paddock.  His  horse  was  being  sad¬ 
dled. 

A  moment  later  he  was  mounted  and  on  the  wav  to  the 
post. 

Riding  races  was  no  new  experience  to  Harry  Brady. 

In  younger  life  he  had  spent  much  time  in  a  racing  stable, 
and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  tricks  of  the  pro^ 
fession. 

So  he  was  by  no  means  a  novice. 

He  sat  his  horse  gracefully,  and  was  a  good  judge  of  pace. 

At  the  post  there  was  a  long  and  tedious  delay. 

There  were  man}^  breaks,  and  the  starter  was  wholly  out 
of  patience.  Several  of  the  colts  were  fractious. 

But  finally  the  word  was  given,  and  the  horses  leaped 
away. 

Batavia  was  second  horse,  while  the  Hornet  got  a  bad 
start,  and  was  in  the  rear. 

But  Harry  rose  in  the  stirrups  and  moved  him  up  until  he 
was  in  third  place.  Then  the  young  detective  sat  still  and 
waited. 

It  was  exciting  enough. 

Around  him  were  the  springing,  bounding  horses;  the 
gravel  flew  from  their  hoofs  in  a  cloud,  the  whips  cracked 
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then'  was  a  sensation  of  flying  through  the  air  at  ter- 
rme  speed. 

The  jockey  must  be  a  youth  of  ready  wit,  of  quick  dis¬ 
cernment  and  steady  nerve. 

He  must  at  all  times  be  ready  and  quick  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  an  advantage. 

Ten  thousand  subjects  flit  kaleidoscope-like  through  his 
mind,  above  all  which  is  the  sense  of  responsibility,  the 
desire,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  is  expected  to  win. 

And  seconds  are  hours  to  him.  In  that  brief  minute  and 
a  half,  or  thereabouts,  in  which  he  is  contesting  every  inch 
of  ground  with  fierce  rivals,  much  is  thought  and  done. 

Harry  kept  his  position  with  rare  nicety  of  calculation. 

One  colt  after  another  tired  and  hung  back. 

But  the  young  detective  felt  his  horse  good  under  him. 
He  instinctively  felt  that  he  should  win. 

But  Batavia,  the  unbeatable,  was  a  half  length  ahead. 

All  in  that  brief  space  Harry  figured  out  his  race. 

He  would  wait. 

Not  until  well  in  the  stretch  would  he  move  up.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  would  nurse  his  mount.  * 

Batavia  was  a  game  horse.  He  would  not  quit. 

He  could  only  be  beaten  by  very  superior  speed. 

One  after  another  the  field  dropped  back.  Only  three 
horses  rounded  the  corner  into  the  stretch  together. 

One  of  these  was  a  big  chestnut,  Moravia.  In  the  first 
dozen  strides,  however,  he  gave  up.  Only  Batavia  and  the 
Hornet  showed  ahead,  and  the  former  was  leading. 

Snapper  White  was  riding  easy,  and  watching  his  rival 
with  a  keen  eye.  Harry  saw  that  the  moment  had  come. 

Both  jockeys  rose  at  the  same  moment  and  began  flogging 
their  horses. 

Then  followed  the  most  desperate  of  rides  to  the  wire. 

Batavia,  increased  his  speed,  and  for  half  the  distance 
seemed  sure  to  win.  Inch  by  inch  the  Hornet  gained. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  came  to  the  wire.  The  great 
multitude  was  frantic. 

Count  D’Arcos  and  Belle  Knapp  were  in  the  latter’s  box, 
and  the  woman  viewed  the  race  with  a  strange  attitude. 

She  was  almost  pallid,  and  stared  at  the  fleeing  horses 
in  a  vacant  way. 

The  count,  on  the  other  hand,  pretended  much  excitement 
and  delight. 

"Look,  look!”  he  cried.  “The  Hornet  is  sure  to  win. 
He  is  only  a  foot  behind — he  will  do!  Hurrah!” 

But  the  woman’s  lips  moved  in  a  mechanical  way. 

“It  will  save  Lavigne!”  she  said.  “It  will  put  him  on 
his  feet  again.  But  will  it  help  me?” 

She  looked  comprehensively  at  the  count.  His  face  dark¬ 
ened. 

He  turned,  and  neither  saw  the  finish  of  the  race,  though 
both  knew  that  the  Hornet  had  won. 

“I  understand,”  said  D’Arcos,  significantly.  “But  that 
shall  not  change  our  plans,  ma  belle!” 

“Ah,  but  you  do  not  know  Lavigne.  He  is  powerful !” 

“So  am  T.”  *  \ 

She  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 

“  You  cannot  cope  with  him,”  she  said.  “He  is  deep  and 


dangerous.  He  would  follow  us  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  he  would  murder  us  both.” 

D’Arcos  laughed  recklessly. 

“There  is  a  way  to  adjust  that,”  he  said.  “It  lies  with 
you.” 

Belle  repressed  a  shiver. 

“Ah,”  she  said,  “I  dare  not  go  back  on  a  pal !” 

“Bah!  You  are  weak!  He  would  throw  you  aside  like  a 
puppet.  Listen,  ma  belle.  It  is  our  only  hope.  You  need 
only  give  me  the  evidence.  Your  responsibility  will  cease. 
I  shall  do  the  rest.” 

She  looked  at  him  penetratingly  a  moment,  as  if  there 
was  a  suspicion  in  her  heart. 

“I  know  very  little  about  you,”  she  said,  half  in  distrust. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  make  each  other 
heard  above  the  cheering  of  the  crowd. 

.  Just  at  that  moment,  and  before  Old  King  Brady  could 
answer,  Hugo  and  Lavigne  rushed  into  the  box. 

“We  have  won,  Belle!”  cried  Lavigne,  with  wild  excite¬ 
ment.  “Did  you  see  the  game  race  the  little  horse  went? 
Was  it  not  a  dandy  win  ?  Carson  rode  like  a  fiend.” 

But  the  last  words  died  on  his  lips.  He  stared  coldly  at 
D’Arcos. 

'  Belle  had  turned  deadly  white.  She  clutched  at  her  bos¬ 
om  and  leaned  against  a  chair. 

“The  lady  is  ill,”  said  D’Arcos,  with  a  step  toward  her. 
But  Lavigne  stepped  before  him. 

“The  lady  has  friends  present  to  care  for  her!”  he  said, 
coldly.  “This  is  an  unwarranted  intrusion.” 

“An  insult !”  exclaimed  the  count  hotly.  “Stand  aside  !” 

“Not  on  your  life!”  gritted  Lavigne.  “What  right  have 
you  here?  Get  out  before  I  kick  you  out!”  '  • 

The  two  men  stood  glaring  at  each  other.  Lavigne 
raised  his  glove  and  struck  the  count  in  the  face. 

The  latter  stepped  back,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  about 
to  return  the  Blow;  but  with  an  effort  he  bowed  and  smikd 
in  a  polite, %  cold  way. 

“Monsieur  has  given  the  right  to  challenge.  I  will  name 
a  friend,  and  monsieur  may  do  the  same.” 

“Oh,  you  want  to  fight  a  duel,  do  you?”  gritted  Lavigne, 
scornfully. 

“I  demand  satisfaction!” 

“Well,  get  it  the  best  way  you  can !” 

“You  refuse  to  fight?” 

“You  dirty  foreigner,  if  you  want  to  fight,  put  up  your 
dukes,  and  I’ll  give  you  all  the  fight  you  want.” 

“We  fight  with  swords  in  my  country,”  said  the  count, 
frigidly. 

“Yes,  I  know  you  do,  you  frog-eating  Frenchman  ;  but  if 
you  fight  me,  you’ll  fight  with  your  fists,  in  true  American 
style.” 

“It  is  the  custom  of  the  challenged  to  name  the  weap¬ 
ons,”  said  the  count,  with  a  low  bow.  “I  am  the  challen¬ 
ger.  The  privilege  is  yours.  If  you  say  it  must  be  a  fight 
with  fists,  it  shall  be  so.  I  shall  meet  you.” 

Lavigne  looked  from  the  count  to  Hugo  in  surprise. 

Then  he  guffawed : 
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‘Why,  you  greasy  frog-eater!”  he  cried,  “I'll  push  your 


face  in  at  the  first  blow.  There  won't  be  half  a  round!” 

“Monsieur  makes  cheap  talk!”  said  the  count  contemptu-' 
ously.  “He  fears  to  fight,  even  with  his  own  choice  of 
weapons.” 

The  taunt  stung  Lavigne. 

It  was  enough.  He  turned  to  Hugo,  and  said  : 

“What  would  you  do?  I  think  it  would  be  fun  to  give 
this  garlic-eater  a  good  trouncing.” 

But  Belle  stepped  forward. 

She  had  recovered,  and  her  face  was  flushed  with  anger. 

“Hold  on,  Anton  Lavigne!  I  am  the  aggrieved  party  in 
this  affair.  I  am  the  one  to  demand  satisfaction.” 

Lavigne  was  astounded. 

He  turned  white  and  then  red.  The  green  light  of  jeal¬ 
ousy  was  in  his  eyes. 

“You  !”  he  snapped.  “What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?” 

“A  good  deal !  You  have  come  into  this  box  and  insulted 
my  guest.” 

“Your  guest?” 

“Yes.  The  count  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  don't  in¬ 
tend  to  see  him  come  to  harm  at  your  hands.” 

Lavigne  whistled  softly.  A  murderous  light  was  in  his 
eyes. 

“I  have  suspected  this  thing!’’  he  said.  “I  see  that  you 
have  no  further  use  for  me.  You  don't  mean  to  keep  your 
promise.  You  are  false !” 

“That  is  a  lie,  Anton  Lavigne!”  flashed  Belle,  angrily. 
“I  have  been  as  true  a  friend  as  you  ever  had;  but  I  have 
a  right  to  other  friends,  and  you  have  no  right  to  insult 
them.” 

“We  shall  see!”  said  Lavigne,  softly. 

“Don't  be  a  fool,  Belle!”  said  Hugo,  with  plain  anxiety. 
“Kick  the  cursed  Frenchman  out.  We  can’t  have  no  trou¬ 
ble  now !” 

But  the  count  turned  to  the  door  of  the  box.  He  looked 
at  *Belle. 

“I  wish  mademoiselle  good-day  !”  he  said,  politely.  “To 
Monsieur  Lavigne  I  will  say  that  my  second  shall  call  upon 
him  without  delay.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  DUEL  AT  WEELIAWKEN. 

“Hold  on  !”  said  Lavigne,  roughly.  “Do  you  really  want 
to  fight  ?” 

The  count  bowed. 

“I  have  given  the  challenge,”  he  said. 

“All  right,”  said  Lavigne.  “1  am  stopping  at  the  Savoy. 
We  can  arrange  to  get  out  in  the  Park  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  settle  it.  This  is  my  second,  Mr.  Hugo  Knapp.” 

“I  am  most  charmed  !”  said  the  count.  “ I  shall  name  the 
Compte  de  Villiers  as  inv  second.  He  will  call  upon  you 
to-night.” 

“All  right.” 

White  and  nngrv,  and  somewhat  terrified.  Belle  had  sunk 


into  a  chair.  The  shouting  people,  the  race  track,  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Hornet  was  all  lost  to  her  now. 

She  was  absorbed  in  the  one  consciousness  that  she  vas 
at  odds  with  the  one  man  in  the  world  of  whom  she  hai  a 
deadly  fear. 

And  when  the  count  departed  she  stood  tremblingly  before 
him  with  a  feeling  of  wild  terror  in  her  bosom. 

She  knew  that  she  could  not  depend  upon  her  broth*  r  for 
assistance,  or  even  sympathy. 

He  was  craven  and  base  to  the  core.  He  would  have 
sold  her,  as  well  as  his  own  soul,  at  any  time  for  money. 

But  Lavigne  paid  her  no  further  heed.  He  uttered  no 
threats  nor  hints  as  to  his  future  purpose.  He  checked  off 
some  pool  tickets  with  the  assistance  of  Hugo,  and  then  left 
the  box. 

Belle  rode  back  to  New  York  alone.  She  saw  nothing 
of  Lavigne  again  that  day. 

Lavigne  and  Hugo  went  from  the  grand  stand  to  the 
stables.  A  crowd  was  gathered  about  the  winner’s  stall. 

Carson,  the  jockey,  stood  in  a  knot  of  men,  flicking  the 
grass  with  his  whip  and  prophesying  a  great  career  for  the 
horse  he  had  ridden. 

“He’s  fast  as  a  ghost!”  he  declared.  “I  never  rode  his 
like !  He  had  a  link  left  in  spite  of  that  finish.” 

“And  you  rode  a  game  race,”  said  one  of  the  crowd. 

“I  did  my  best,”  said  Carson,  modestly. 

Lavigne  drew  Carson  aside. 

“I  want  to  engage  you  to  ride  exclusively  for  me,”  he  said. 

“I’ll  let  you  know  in  a  few  days,”  said  the  jockey. 

“You  have  got  to  ride  for  me!  I’ll  pay  you  double  what 
anybody  else  will.” 

“I  guess  I’ll  have  to  tie  to  you,  then.” 

“Then  it  is  settled.” 

“Yes.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  bring  a  contract  over  to-morrow.  You 
can  sign  it.” 

Then  he  turned  to  LIugo : 

“Come,  let  us  get  back  to  the  city.  We  have  got  work 
to  do.” 

The  two  gamblers  started  for  the  train.  As  soon  as  they 
had  disappeared,  the  Count  D’Arcos  appeared. 

He  came  along  leisurely,  and  was  joined  by  Carson. 

“Well,”  said  the  young  detective,  “how  did  you  like  my 
race  ?” 

“Well  done  !’’  said  Old  King  Brady.  “And  everything  is 
working  fine !” 

“You  are  still  on  Belle’s  track?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have  you  gained  a  point?” 

“Indeed  I  have!  She  is  out  with  Lavigne,  and  tempted 
to  fly  abroad  with  the  Count  D'Arcos.” 

“Bravo !” 

“But  she  fears  the  vengeance  of  Lavigne.” 

“Why  not  dispose  of  him?” 

“Scruples  of  conscience!  But  she  will  yet  do  it  as  a 
measure  of  selfj-protcction.  You  see,  Lavigne  has  become 
jealous  of  the  count.” 

“The  deuce !” 
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”It  is  true." 

•'Tilings  are  progressing/' 

“1  should  say  so !  It  has  gone  so  far  that  the  count  has 
ehalknged  Lavigne  for  an  insult  offered  him.” 

“And  Lavigne  accepts.” 

”He  does.” 

“When  is  the  duel  to  occur?” 

“  Early  to-morrow  morning,  in  some  secluded  spot  in  the 
Park.” 

“Ah,  what  are  the  weapons?” 

“Lavigne  has  chosen  his  fists.” 

Harry  laughed,  and  said  eagerly : 

“  What  fun  i  Let  me  fight  it  for  you  ?” 

“That  is  impossible!  But  you  can  be  present.” 

“How  so?” 

“I  must  have  a  second,  the  Compte  de  Yilliers.  He  must 
call  upon  Hugo  Knapp  this  evening  at  the  Savoy  and  ar¬ 
range  the  affair.  You  can  do  a  little  masquerading.” 

‘•Well,  I  should  think  so !”  cried  Harry,  eagerly.  “That 
will  be  rare  sport.  I  am  going  back  to  the  city  in  an  hour 
or  so,  and  will  meet  vou  at  the  landing.” 

“All  right.” 

“I  will  there  make  up,  and  we  can  discuss  plans  for  the 
future.” 

“Verv  good.” 

The  Count  D’Arcos  was  soon  making  his  way  to  the  train. 

When  New  York  was  reached  he  went  to  Delmonico’s  and 

1  .  ...  > 

dined.  He  lounged  about  the  fashionable  uptown  resorts 
until  past  eleven  o’clock. 

Then  Old  King  Brady  dropped  into  a  dark  side  street 
and  lost  his  character  of  the  Count  D’Arcos. 

He  became  once  more  the  keen  detective,  the  indefatigable 
trailer  of  crime. 

Making  sure  that  he  was  not  followed  or  shadowed,  Old 
King  Brady  made  his  way  to  the  lodgings  occupied  by  him¬ 
self  and  his  partner. 

Harry  was  already  there  waiting  for  him. 

But  he  was  not  Carson,  the  jockey,  now.  His  makeup 
was  extremely  swell. 

He  was  the  Compte  de  Yilliers,  the  foreign  envoy,  and 
the  chosen  second  of  the  Count  D'Arcos. 

As  Old  King  Bradv  threw  himself  wearily  into  a  chair, 
Harry  exclaimed: 

“Well,  old  pard,  we  are  doing  well !” 

“I  think  so,”  agreed  the  old  detective.  “Did  you  keep 
the  appointment?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  all  is  arranged?” 

“It  is.” 

“What  are  the  terms?” 

“It  is  to  be  a  finish  fight  with  four-ounce  gloves.  No¬ 
body  to  be  present  but  the  principals  and  their  seconds.  Any 
foul  blow  ends  the  fight.” 

“Who  is  the  umpire  of  that?” 

“The  seconds  must  agree  on  the  point,  as  a  matter  of 

honor.” 

“Humph  !”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “T  have  not  the  great- 
f.-t  amount  of  faith  in  the  honor  of  Knapp.” 


“Nor  I,  but  you  will  be  able  to  stand  him  off  before  any 
foul  blow  can  be  given.” 

“I  think  so.  Where  is  the  meeting  place?” 

“We  thought  of  the  Park,  but  there  is  danger  there,  and 
we  decided  finally  to  go  to  Weehawken.  There  is  a  secluded 
spot  just  under  the  Palisades.” 

“Very  good.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  can  see  little  to  be 
gained  from  this  affair.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  was  fool¬ 
ish  to  allow  myself  to  be  drawn  into  it.” 

“To  tell  the  truth,  I  agree  with  you.  However,  if  you 
give  him  a  hard  thrashing,  it  may  be  the  means  of  gaining 
his  respect  and  fear,  and  result  in  some  personal  advan¬ 
tage.” 

“And  may  have  weight  with  the  woman,  Belle  Knapp.” 

“Just  so.” 


Thus  the  two  detectives  proceeded  to  make  deductions 
until  past  midnight.  Finally,  however,  they  slept. 

The  next  morning,  however,  at  an  early  hour,  they  were 
aboard  a  ferry  bound  to  Weehawken,  which  is  a  Jersey  town 
opposite  New  York. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  dock  they  took  a  little  path 
which  led  along  the  Palisades  for  a  good  distance. 

And  here,  right  in  a  cleft  in  the  cliff,  was  a  spot  of  green¬ 
sward. 


This  was  the  spot  appointed  for  the  duel.  It  chanced 
that  they  were  the  first  on  hand. 

But  the  others  soon  arrived.  Knapp  and  Lavigne  came 
leisurely  up  and  saluted  the  twro  disguised  detectives. 

Lavigne  Was  cool  and  equally  confident.  He  had  great 
faith  in  his  powers  as  a  boxer,  and  believed  it  an  easy  matter 
to  knock  out  his  man.  Of  course  Old  King  Brady  saw  this. 

But  he  smiled  in  a  grim  way. 

Lavigne  opened  the  satchel  and  took  out  the  gloves. 

“Really,”  he  said,  jocularly,  “this  is  one  of  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  enterprises  I  have  ever  undertaken.  I  shall  hope  to  give 
you  some  good  sport,  my  friend.” 

“The  pleasure  is  mutual,  monsieur,”  said  the  count,  po¬ 
litely.  “I  am  sure  I  shall  enjoy  it.” 

“You  are  sure?”  said  Lavigne,  lifting  his  eyebrows. 

“I  am !” 

“You  are  a  trifle  older  man  than  I.” 

“It  may  be.” 

“Do  you  know  the  rules  of  the  game?  Have  you  ever 
done  much  boxing?” 

“I  think  I  can  give  a  good  account  of  myself,”  said  the 
pseudo  count,  quietly.  “  It  is  understood  that  there  shall  be 
no  hitting  in  the  breakaway,  and  a  foul  blow  loses  the  fight.'’ 

Lavigne  looked  surprised. 

“That  is  right,”  he  said.  “You  have  been  rightly  in¬ 
formed.” 

“I  am  glad  to  know  that.  Another  thing.” 

“Well?” 


“We  are  battling  for  the  favor  of  Mademoiselle  Knapp. 
We  are  rivals.  The  loser  shall  abandon  the  field.” 
Lavigne’s  eyes  flashed. 

“That  is  agreed,”  he  said,  thickly. 

“Yery  good.  I  am  ready.” 
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Knapp  and  the  Oompte  de  Villiers  had  been  holding  a 
conference.  Now  they  came  forward,  and  Knapp  said: 

“Are  vou  both  ready ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very  good.  Let  the  fight  begin.”  « 

Lavigne  squared  away  and  began  to  dance  around  Old 
King  Brady.  The  old  detective  watched  him  warily. 

There  was  a  light  pass  by  Lavigne,  a  parry  by  the  count. 
Then  the  former  landed  lightly  on  the  old  detective’s  ear. 

Satisfaction  and  confidence  showed  in  Lavigne’s  face. 

It  was  apparent  to  him  that  the  count  knew  little  of  the 
art  of  boxing. 

He  could  see  that  openings  were  plenty,  and  he  looked  for 
an  easy  victory.  He  could  not  resist  a  taunting  remark  : 

“That’s  a  splendid  lead  you  have,  Mister  Darkuss.  See 
if  you  can  hit  me  on  the  nose.  Biff  away,  old  man  !” 

“Give  me  a  chance,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  ironically. 
“Come  a  bit  nearer.” 

The  detective  still  maintained  his  awkward  guard,  and 
stood  a  few  stiff  punches  from  Lavigne  about  the  chest  and 
ribs.  He  saw  the  over-confidence  of  his  antagonist. 

So,  after  a  while,  when  Lavigne  made  a  bull-like  rush,  the 
old  detective  side-stepped  with  marvelous  skill  and  quick¬ 
ness,  and  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning  swung  an  upper¬ 
cut  which  carried  Lavigne’s  head  back  as  if  smitten  with  a 
sledge-hammer,  and  he  went  tumbling  a  dozen  feet  away. 

The  villain’s  head  rang  like  a  chime  of  bells  as  he  gained 
his  feet. 

He  was  groggy  and  confused;  for  a  moment  he  hardly 
knew  what  had  happened. 

So  astounded  was  he  that  he  stared  blankly  at  his  an¬ 
tagonist,  until  Knapp  called: 

“Six  seconds  !  Look  out !” 

Lavigne  came  forward  with  more  caution.  His  eyes  were 
becoming  opened.  Matters  took  on  a  different  hue. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LAVIGNE  RECEIVES  A  SURPRISE. 

It  was  certainly  a  shock  to  the  ruffian  to  receive  a  knock¬ 
down  like  that.  He  stared  at  Old  King  Brady  as  they 
sparred  lightly  for  an  opening. 

Again  he  saw  the  loose  and  awkward  guard  of  his  an¬ 
tagonist. 

He f saw  the  apparent  clumsiness  and  lack  of  skill  he  dis¬ 
played. 

“How  the  devil  did  he  ever  hit  me  like  that?”  he  re¬ 
flected.  “It  must  have  been  a  chance  blow.” 

And  with  this  assumption  his  confidence  began  to  return. 

Knapp  looked  puzzled  and  uneasy.  Harry  was  grinning 
with  keen  delight. 

He  knew  that  Old  King  Brady  was  just  playing  with 
his  man. 

“Have  you  had  enough?”  asked  the  old  detective,  as  he 
weakly  tried  to  parry  a  few  of  Lavigne’s  fierce  body  thrusts. 
“If  you  are  satisfied,  say  so.” 
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“Satisfied!”  growled  the  villain,  savagely.  “Not  til)  I 
knock  your  block  off,  you  garlic-eater.  You  can't  hit  me 
that  way  again  in  a  hundred  years.” 

“Perhaps  not,”  said  the  old  detective,  coolly.  “Don’t  be 
too  sure.” 

Lavigne  seemed  able  to  reach  the  detective’s  body  with 
ease,  but  somehow  he  always  parried  the  face  blows. 

Four  rounds  were  fought  thus,  and  they  were  coming  up 
for  the  fifth,  when  the  polite  count  bowed  and  said : 

“If  monsieur’s  honor  is  satisfied,  we  will  stop  now.” 

“Stop!”  roared  Lavigne.  “You  cussed  coward,  you're 
afraid  to  fight  it  out!  Don’t  you  know  it’s  a  finish  fight?” 

With  which  he  rushed  upon  the  old  detective  like  a  mad 
bull.  The  latter  was  not  ready,  and  the  seconds  had  not 
given  the  word.  Old  King  Brady’s  left  glove  was  being  but¬ 
toned  by  Harry,  and  he  was  off  his  guard. 

Before  he  could  turn  Lavigne  had  dealt  him  a  terrific 
blow  back  of  the  ear.  The  old  detective  went  down  like  a 
log. 

Lavigne,  in  savage  fury,  leaped  upon  him  and  began  to 
pummel  him  in  rough  and  tumble  fashion. 

Harry’s  blood  was  on  fire. 

“Foul!”  he  yelled.  “Get  off,  you  brute!  It  Is  a  foul !” 

He  started  to  pull  Lavigne  off,  but  Knapp  caught  him  by 
the  shoulder  and  wrenched  him  back. 

“Let  ’em  alone!”  he  cried.  “Let  ’em  have  it  out  any 
way  they  can.  It’s  as  fair  for  one  as  the  other.” 

“You  lie  !”  roared  Harry,  consumed  with  righteous  wrath. 
“That  was  a  foul  attack,  and  worthy  only  of  thugs !” 

“Don’t  you  call  me  a  thug!”  growled  Knapp,  making  a 
blow  at  the  young  detective.  “I’ll  break  your  head  for 
that!” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Harry  parried  the  blow  and  sailed  in. 
He  saw  that  the  two  villains  regarded  them  as  a  couple  of 
soft  ones  and  easily  fooled. 

Knapp  made  tremendous  blows  at  the  young  detective,  but 
suddenly  found  that  he  was  “up  against  it”  good  and  strong. 

Harry  smashed  him  in  the  nose,  closed  an  eve,  and  gave 
him  a  terrific  drive  in  the  wind  that  knocked  him  half  sense¬ 
less  to  the  ground. 

The  young  detective  half  turned  to  give  aid  to  his  com¬ 
panion. 

But  in  that  moment  he  saw  that  his  alarm  for  Old  King 
Brady  was  unnecessary.  The  old  detective  had  received  a 
hard  blow,  and  taken  unawares,  he  had  been  swept  from  his 
feet.  But  he  was  not  rendered  defenceless  by  anv  means, 

V  w 

and  when  Lavigne  jumped  upon  him  in  such  a  cowardly 
fashion,  the  old  detective  was  ready  for  him. 

lie  clutched  him  bv  the  arm  and  waist  and  hurled  him 
over  his  head.  Rolling  over  in  the  same  instant,  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  Old  King  Brady  gained  his  feet  and 
lifting  Lavigne  bodilv  hurled  him  violently  from  him. 

The  old  detective’s  blood  was  up. 

“You  cowardly  cur!”  he  roared,  “tfiat  was  the  meanest 
attack  a  man  could  make.  Defend  yourself,  for  T'm  going* 
to  pound  you  to  a  jelly.” 

Old  King  Brady  made  a  rush,  and  beat  down  Lavigne’s 
guard  as  if  it  was  of  straw. 
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'  Ho  rained  blow  after  blow  upon  the  cowardly  villain. 

Lavigne  could  make  no  defense  whatever.  He  wras  beaten 
to  the  ground,  and  as  fast  as  he  tried  to  get  up  he  was 
knocked  down  again. 

At  length  he  remained  down  like  a  whipped  cur,  and 
beggtd  for  mercy. 

“I  cave!”  he  yelled.  ‘‘It’s  your  fight.  I  give  up  !” 

Harry  had  Knapp  in  the  same  position.  Now  the  heat 
of  the  thing  was  over  both  detectives  recovered  from  their 
anger.  '  , 

Neither  was  hurt,  save  for  the  slight  abrasion  back  of 
Old  King  Brady’s  ear.  But  Lavigne  and  Knapp  were  badly 
battered.  • 

They  were  whipped  completely. 

“Well,”  said  the  pseudo  count,  as  he  proceeded  to  put  on 
his  coat  and  arrange  his  clothes,  “I  hope  you  are  satisfied, 
monsieurs  both.  The  next  time  you  choose  weapons,  make 
it  bad  eggs.  You  would  do  better  with  such  weapons  than 
with  the  fists,  or  pistols,  or  swords.  We  may  meet  again. 
Bon  jour,  monsieur!  I  will  carry  the  word  to  La  Belle. 
She  will  send  you  her  sympathy  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !” 

Old  King  Brady  simulated  peal  after  peal  of  contemptu¬ 
ous  laughter. 

It  stung  Lavigne,  and  made  him  savage.  He  showered 
curses  upon  the  detectives  and  made  threats : 

“I’ll  have  it  out  with  you  in  another  way!”  he  yelled, 
vengefully.  “I’ll  have  every  drop  of  blood  in  your  heart. 
I’ll  murder  you,  I  swear  it !” 

Old  King  Brady  turned,  and  said  with  emphasis : 

“Your  threat  is  characteristic  of  you.  You  will  murder 
me  as  you  treacherously  murdered  Douglas  Weld.” 

Lavigne  started  and  staggered  as  if  stricken  by  a  light¬ 
ning  bolt. 

He  stared  at  the  speaker  with  bloodless  face  and  chatter¬ 
ing  teeth.  He  was  as  abject  a  picture  of  fear  as  one  might 
conceive. 

“What?”  he  whispered,  hoarsely.  “What  do  you  say? 

Who  the  devil  are  vou  ?” 

«/ 

“I  am  not  the  devil,”  said  the  pseudo  count,  impressively. 
“But  he  has  his  net  set  for  you,  Andrew  Boyd.  You  are 
sure  to  be  caught  in  it.” 

Lavigne  gasped  and  shivered.  He  did  not  reply. 

The  two  detectives  bowed  in  a  mock-polite  way,  and 
walked  away,  leaving  the  dumfounded  villains  behind  them. 

It  was  a  deadly  bomb  which  Old  King  Brady,  on  impulse, 
had  hurled  at  them. 

It  would  have  the  desired  effect,  he  fully  believed. 

“Had  we  ought  to  lose  sight  of  them?”  asked  Harry. 
“They  may  take  the  alarm  and  skip  the  country.” 

“Have  no  fear  of  that,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “La¬ 
vigne  cannot  skip  out  yet.” 

“Was  it  wise  to  put  them  thus  on  their  guard?” 

“It  will  rattle  them,  and  they  will  make  some  injudicious 
move,”  said  the  old  detective.  “Now  T  must  bring  the  most 
powerful  of  levers  to  bear  upon  Belle  Knapp.  She  fears 
Lavigne  in  a  deadly  way.  She  will  be  only  too  glad  to  break 
with  birn,  if  she  thinks  she  can  do  it  safely,  and  at  the  same 
time  better  herself.” 


“I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you.” 

“Yes,  I  believe  it  is  true.” 

“We  certainly  gave  those  rascals  all  the  fight  they 
wanted.” 

“Yes.” 

“  You  don't  think  they  will  suspect  our  identity,  do  you  ?” 

“I  hardly  think  so.  Yet  it  is  well  to  work  with  care.” 

“What  shall  we  do  now?” 

“I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  return  to  the  city  and  con-' 
tinue  our  characters  as  Count  D’Arcos  and  Carson,  the 
jockey.” 

“We  will  put  Compte  de  Yilliers  on  the  shelf,  then?” 

“Yes,  for  a  time.” 

“I  will  leave  you  in  New  York,  then.  I  will  go  back  to 
Gravesend  and  the  race  track.” 

“Yes.  I  shall  visit  Belle  Knapp  at  the  Savoy.  Perhaps 
I  can  now  bring  her  to  terms.” 

“I  hope  so.  The  case  will  be  won.” 

“Yes.  I  will  notify  you  of  my  success  with  her,  and  you 
can  fasten  upon  Lavigne  on  sight.” 

“All  right.” 

The  Bradys  now  went  down  to  the  ferry.  They  took 
the  first  boat  for  New  York. 

They  saw  nothing  of  Knapp  and  Lavigne,  and  assumed 
that  they  would  take  a  later  boat. 

When  New  York  was  reached  they  went  at  once  to  their 
lodgings. 

Harry  again  assumed  his  character  of  Carson,  the  jockey. 

Old  King  Brady  decided  to  at  once  make  a  call  on  Belle 
Knapp  at  the  Savoy. 

“I  don’t  believe  Lavigne  will  care  to  tackle  me  again 
right  away,”  he  said.  “At  least,  I  shall  not  fear  him.” 

“Very  good,”  said  Harry.  “I  will  go  back  to  Gravesend.” 

“If  anything  new  comes  up,  be  sure  to  let  me  know  at 
once.” 

“1  will  do  so.”  /  " 

Old  King  Brady  set  out  for  the  Savoy,  and  Harry  started 
for  the  race  track.  The  young  detective  reached  there  later 
in  the  day. 

He  made  himself  busy  around  the  stables,  and  accepted  a 
mount  in  one  of  the  races,  riding  up  second  in  a  big  field  of 
horses. 

It  was  near  the  evening  hour  when  the  young  detective 
saw  Knapp  and  Lavigne  coming  across  the  yard. 

They  were  dressed  in  flashy  suits  and  plenty  of  jewelry, 
but  this  did  not  hide  the  disfiguration  of  their  faces. 

Each  had  black  eyes  and  ugly  bumps  on  their  faces. 
They  looked  as  if  they  had  been  through  a  heap  of  trouble. 

Carson,  the  jockey,  looked  at  them  with  apparent  sur¬ 
prise. 

“Why,  hello,  boss!”  he  cried.  “What  the  deuce  hap¬ 
pened  to  ye?  Been  trwing  to  stop  a  trolley  car?” 

Lavigne  scowled,  and  an  oath  dropped  from  his  lips. 

“You  wait  till  I  get  through  with  the  gang  which  assault¬ 
ed  us !”  he  said. 

“Gang!”  exclaimed  Carson.  “Was  it  a  gang?” 

“Yes.  We  were  over  in  Jersey  this  morning,  when  wo 
were  set  upon  by  a  gang  of  a  dozen  toughs.  We  gave  them 
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a  rough  fight,  and  finally  put  them  to  flight.  But  we  got 
marked  a  little.” 

“1  should  say  so!”  said  Harry,  with  difficulty  keeping  a 
straight  face.  “That  beats  all !  I’d  have  the  law  on  them.” 

“I'll  fix  ’em!”  growled  Lavigne.  “Well,  hows  the 
horse?” 

“  Fine  as  silk  !” 

“He  is  named  -for  the  Derby,  next  Wednesday.  Will  you 
ride  him?” 

“  I  will  be  pleased  to.” 

“Very  good.  You  are  a  good  jockey,  and  1  don’t  believe 
you  can  lose  with  the  Hornet.  But  he’s  up  against  a  hard 
field.” 

Harry  affected  confidence. 

“I  don’t  care  for  that,”  he  said,  “1  will  beat  them.” 

“ Good  for  you!  I'm  going  to  stake  all  I’ve  got  on  that 
race.  It  is  make  or  break,  and  all  depends  on  you.” 

“You  can  trust  me  to  win.” 

“I  believe  it.  Let's  have  a  look  at  the  pony.” 

With  this  they  entered  the  stall.  Harry  gave  a  start. 
He  saw  a  slim  figure  glide  out  of  a  corner  of  the  stall. 

It  was  Skinny  Bent,  the  treacherous  “swipes”  who  had 
been  discharged  by  Belden. 


CHAPTER  X.  , 

HARRY  DOES  SOME  SHADOWING. 

The  young  detective  knew  that  Bent  had  no  right  in  the 
stall,  and  at  once  suspected  that  he  was  there  for  no  good 
purpose. 

So  he  called  sternly : 

“Hold  on  there.  Bent !  I  see  you.  Come  back  here!” 

The  “swipes”  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  turned  about. 

“What  do  ye  want?”  he  asked. 

“You  have  no  right  in  this  stall.  What  are  you  doing 
here?” 

The  fellow  showed  his  yellow  teeth  in  a  sickly  grin. 

“I  ain’t  doin’  no  harm,”  he  said.  “I  came  in  to  look  at 
the  little  hoss.  He  won  a  good  race  to-day.” 

Just  then  the  trainer  came  in.  Harry  glanced  at  him  in 
a  comprehensive  way.  But  he  said  : 

“It’s  all  right,  boss.  I  know  this  lad  well,  and  he’s  with 
us.” 

“Yes,”  said  Harry,  ironically,  “he  is  with  us  just  as  long 
as  he  can  make  it  to  his  advantage.” 

“Cross  my  heart,  boss!”  declared  Bent,  earnestly.  “I’m 
the  best  friend  this  little  hoss  has  got.  You  bet  I  was  glad 
to  see  him  win.” 

“  You  were  going  to  dose  Batavia  for  us,  weren’t  you  ?” 

The  lad  looked  frightened,  but  managed  to  reply : 

“T  reckon  I  had  a  job  to  do  fer  ye,  boss.  Hain’t  ye  got 
no  further  use  fer  me?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Lavigne,  earnestly.  “You  can  have  a  good 
chance,  if  you  will  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Is  it  a  go?” 

“  Bv  nil  means !”  cried  Harry.  “He’ll  take  anything  that 
has  any  chance  in  it  for  an  opening.” 


“Yrou  bet  I  will!”  agreed  Bent.  “I’m  straight  goods  I 
am.” 

“All  right,”  growled  Lavigne.  “We’ll  see  about  Fiat. 
Come  around  and  see  me  before  Wednesday.  Do  you  see?” 

“All  right,  boss.” 

“Now,  get  out !” 

Bent  stood  not  on  the  order  of  going,  but  disappeared  in¬ 
stantly.  Lavigne  plucked  Harry  by  the  sleeve,  and  said: 

“Come  here,  Dick.  I  want  to  have  some  private  conver¬ 
sation  with  vou.” 

The  jockey  followed  Lavigne  out  of  the  stable  and  to  a 
secluded  part  of  the  grounds.  Here  they  sat  down  on  a 
pile  of  lumber. 

Lavigne  lit  a  cigar. 

“You're  a  good  rider,  Carson,”  he  said. 

“I  always  do  my  best,”  said  Harry. 

“You  always  ride  to  win  ?” 

“Always !” 

“Did  you  ever  ride  a  race  for  policy?” 

The  jockey  looked  inscrutable. 

“I  mean,  did  you  ever  ride  and  lose,  when  it  was  policy 
to  do  so  ?” 

“Never.  I  will  take  no  mount  unless  I  am  allowed  to 
ride  the  horse  out.” 

“  But  if  the  trainer  gave  you  orders  to  ride  a  waiting  race, 
and  you  waited  too  long  and  the  other  horse  nosed  you  out." 

“That  would  be  poor  calculation  on  the  trainer’s  part, 
and  stupidity  on  mine.” 

“Yes,  yes,  that’s  it!”  said  Lavigne,  rubbing  his  hands. 
“Did  you  ever  find  it  easy  and  proper  to  ride  that  kind  of 
a  race?” 

A  light  broke  across  Carson’s  face. 

“Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean,”  he  said,  slowly.  “Well,  I'll  t 
tell  you  that  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  mv  life,  and  I 
never  will.  I  ride  to  win  or  I  don’t  ride  at  all." 

Lavigne  looked  keenly  at  Carson.  Then  he  held  out  his 
hand. 

“Shake!”  he  said.  “I  believe  vou  are  an  honest  jockey. 

I  only  asked  you  this  to  make  sure  df  the  fact.  You  shall 
ride  mv  horses  forever.” 

“I  will  be  glad  to  do  so  under  winning  orders,”  said 
Carson. 

“That  settles  it."  said  Lavigne,  rising.  “Go  right  ahead 
on  that  basis.  I  want  you  to  win  the  Derby  Wednesday.” 

“I  will  try  to.” 

Lavigne  turned  away,  and  Carson  went  back  to  the  stable. 
The  evening  was  at  hand,  and  Lavigne  stood  by  the  track 
fence  whittling  a  stick. 

Harry  noted  the  fact  that  he  had  allowed  the  last  New 
York  train  to  depart.  What  did  it  mean? 

Was  he  going  to  spend  the  night  at  the  race  track  ? 

The  young  detective  was  puzzled  by  Lavigne's  words  and 
conduct.  Then  suddenly  a  light  broke  across  him. 

“By  Jove !”  ho  muttered.  “I  wonder  if  he  was  sounding 
me  with  a  deeper  purpose?  Perhaps  he  wants  to  throw  that 
race  Wednesdav.  Tf  so - ” 

» it* 

He  was  puzzled. 

If  such  was  the  case,  there  were  plenty  of  corrupt  jockeys 
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:w  could  have  secured.  But  they  might  make  the  job  more 
evident.  Nobody  would  think  of  accusing  Carson  of  dis¬ 
honesty. 


Then  Harry  remembered  his  words  with  Skinny  Bent. 

“There  s  something  in  the  wind!”  said  the  young  detec¬ 
tive.  “I'll  keep  an  eye  out.” 

There  was  no  doubt  but  that  Lavigne  had  been  badly 
frightened  by  the  declaration  of  Count  D’Arcos.  It  was 
not  difficult  for  Harry  to  make  deductions. 

“It  looks  like  a  grand  smash,”  he  mused.  “They’ll  put 
up  a  big  race  track  job,  and  likely  skip  the  country.” 

The  young  detective  kept  an  eye  on  Lavigne.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  do  a  little  shadowing. 

Suddenly  he  satv  a  man’s  figure  coming  through  the  track 
gate. 

Even  in  the  dusk  Harry  recognized  him.  It  was  Knapp. 

The  two  villains  walked  away  together  after  a  short  con¬ 
sultation. 


The  young  detective  lost  no  time. 

He  slipped  into  the  shadows  .among  the  trees  and  took  a 
parallel  path.  But  people  were  about  at  that  time. 

Lanterns  were  lit  in  some  of  the  stalls,  and  the  negro 
hostlers  were  singing  at  their  work;  but  nobody  noted  the 
disappearance  of  the  young  jockey. 

Harry  continued  to  shadow  the  two  villains  until  they 
emerged  upon  the  ocean  drive.  Here  they  turned  toward 
Manhattan  Beach. 

The  young  detective  knew  that  something  unusual  was  up. 

They  were  conversing  earnestly  in  low  tones. 

Finally  they  turned  down  from  the  highway  into  a  half 
finished  cellar.  Here  was  a  built  a  contractor’s  shed. 

It  was  an  out-of-the-way  and  ’deserted  spot.  The  two 
villains  found  seats  on  a  heap  of  lumber. 

Harry  paused  a  moment,  and  then  decided  upon  his  move. 

He  passed  lightly  around  to  the  other  side,  and  silently 
lowered  himself  into  the  place. 

He  crept  up  behind  the  pile  of  lumber.  In  this  position 
he  was  almost  near  enough  to  the  villains  to  touch  them. 

He  could  hear  every  word  uttered.  The  conversation  was 
edifying, 

“I  tell  you  it  is  the  devil  on  our  track  !”  declared  Lavigne, 
vehemently.  “Didn’t  you  hear  what  he  said  about  the  mur¬ 
der  of  old  Weld  ?” 

“Yes,  but  it  might  have  been  only  a  bluff.” 

“A  bluff?  Humph!  Perhaps  you  think  I  am  a  fool! 
I  could  see  the  whole  thing  in  his  face.” 

“He  knows  you,  then?” 

“That’s  it.” 

“Who  the  deuce  is  he?” 

“I  don’t  know,  unless  he  is  the  devil  himself.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  knows  who  I  am.” 

“And  if  so,  why  does  he  not  put  the  law  onto  you?” 

“There  is  the  question.  He  has  some  deeper  purpose.” 
A  .iorif'r  of  curses  embellished  Lavigne’s  remarks. 

Knapp  wa-  silent  a  moment. 

Then  he  said  slowly: 

“1  reckon  1  can  explain  it  all.” 


“Eh?”  exclaimed  Lavignely,  eagerly.  “What  is  your 
opinion  ?” 

“I  know  Belle  is  my  sister,”  said  Knapp,  in  a  hard  tone; 
“but  there’s  no  love  between  us.  She  would  cut  my  throat 
just  as  quickly  as  I  would  cut  hers.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“You’re  blind.” 

“Curse  you,  speak  up !  You  are  talking  in  riddles.” 

“  And  still  you  can’t  see  the  point !  Do  you  know  that 
there  is  a  deep  tie  between  the  Count  D’Arcos  and  Belle?” 

A  frightful  malediction  escaped  the  lips  of  the  senior 
villain. 

“Perdition  !”  he  gritted.  “Do  you  think — is  it  so?  Has 
she  betrayed  me  to  him  ?  Is  it  her  game  to  throw  me  over  ?” 

Lavigne  spoke  in  a  harsh,  grating  tone.  It  was  terrify¬ 
ing  to  listen  to  him. 

“There  you  are,”  said  Knapp.  “That  fellow  has  hypno¬ 
tized  her,  I  say.  He  has  got  the  story  from  her,  and  he 
means  to  use  it  to  overthrow  you.” 

Lavigne  breathed  deep  and  hard. 

If  it  had  been  daylight  his  face  would  have  been  seen  to 
be  cold,  hard  and  cruel.  There  was  a  devilish  light  in  his 

eyes. 

“f  will  strangle  her  on  sight !”  he  said,  tensely. 

“You’re  a  fool !” 

“Eh?” 

“I  say  that  would  be  a  fool’s  trick.  Y"ou  would  hang 
for  it.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  will  permit  her  to  live,  after  such  a  vile 
bit  of  treachery  ?” 

“That’s  all  right.  Have  vour  revenge;  but  don’t  sacri¬ 
fice  yourself.  Wait  until  the  right  time  comes.” 

“  But  don’t  you  see,  you  fool  ?  She  will  place  me  in  his 
hands.  He  will  surround  me  with  detectives.  In  a  little 
while  I  will  be  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  There  will  be  no 
chance  for  me.” 

Lavigne  arose  to  his  feet. 

“There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,”  he  declared.  “We  have 
got  to  make  a  clean  sweep,  and  get  out  of  the  country  within 
the  Week.” 

“Now  you’re  talking  sense!  To-morrow  would  be  none 
too  soon.” 

“So  I  believe.” 

“What  is  to  be  done?” 

“My  whole  hope  lies  in  my  racing  stable.  The  Derby  is 
run  off  on  Wednesdav.” 

“The  Hornet  can  win.” 

“Yes,  but - ” 

“What?” 

“He  is  a  prime  favorite.  His  price  is  so  high  that  to 
back  him  will  not  pay  a  dividend  of  cent,  per  cent.,  and  I 
should  have  odds.” 

“There  is  the  stake.” 

“Bah!  A  paltry  ten  thousand!  No,  there  is  a  better 
way.  I  can  clean  up  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  that  race.” 

“How?” 

“  Easy  enough !  Benbow  is  the  next  best  horse  in  that 
field.”  ' 
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“Very  good.” 

“Benbow's  price  is  very  low.  I  can  get  him  at  four  to 
one.  Very  good  !  Suppose  I  buy  Benbow.” 

‘‘Back  the  other  horse?” 

«  Yes.” 

“And  will  Carson  pull  the  Hornet ?” 

“No.” 

“He  is  too  stubbornly  honest?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  then  can  it  be  done?” 

“Easily  enough!” 

“Well, "how?” 

“You  know  that  little  mud-sill,  that  offspring  of  the 
stable,  Bent?” 

“Ah,  yes!”  \ 

“He  will  do  anything  for  money.  Very  well !  He  shall 
have  access  to  the  Hornet’s  stall.” 

“Whew  !  You  will  dose  your  own  horse?” 

“To  make  a  fortune.” 

“That  is  throwing  down  your  friends.” 

“Curse  my  friends!  1  haven’t  got  any.  They  back  my 
horse  and  win  a  pot,  and  pretend  to  be  my  friends.  When 
I  lose,  they  forget  all  about  me.”  » 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  THE  GAMBLING  DEN. 

“That  is  logic!”  agreed  Knapp.  “I  never  saw  it  fail. 
But  it  is  a  hard  game  to  work.  If  there  is  the  least  sus¬ 
picion - ” 

“There  shall  be  none !” 

“  If  it  can  be  worked - ” 

“It  can  and  shall  be !” 

“And  if  it  succeeds — what?” 

“If  it  succeeds,  the  Hornet  and  all  my  horses  go  under 
the  hammer.” 

“You  forget.  Belle  claims  to  own  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  stable.” 

“She  has  nothing  to  show  for  it.  I  will  recognize  no 
such  claim.  I  am  going  to  clean  up  every  dollar  I  haye 
got - ” 

“And  then - ” 

“For  Monte  Carlo  and  the  gayest  resorts  of  Europe.  I 
shall  live  like  a  prince.” 

“Look  here,”  said  Knapp,  coolly,  “you  have  overlooked 
something.” 

“What?” 

“Me!” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Where  do  l  come  in?” 

Lavigne  laughed  hoarsely. 

“Oh,  I  see,”  he  said,  “you  think  I  will  leave  you  out. 
Oh,  no,  Hugo,  we  are  too  good  friends.  You  are  to  go  with 
me.” 

Knapp  sprang  up. 


“It’s  a  go!”  he  declared.  “I’m  going  to  help  you  all  I 

can.” 

“That’s  good!  Well,  the  whole  plan  is  made.  Then 
Belle  can  have  her  garlic-eating  count  and  go  where  she 
pleases.  We  will  be  free  and  happy.” 

“Good !  Now  that  it’s  settled,  let’s  go  over  to  Jim  Cor¬ 
bin’s  and  try  a  game  of  poker.” 

“I’m  with  you !” 

The  two  villains  left  the  cellar  and  went  back  to  Ocean 
Drive. 

A  car  came  booming  along,  and  they  boarded  it,  going 
toward  Manhattan  Beach. 

Harry  stood  in  the  shadows  and  watched  them  depart. 

“Humph!”  said  the  young  detective.  “There  is  work 
for  me  to  do.” 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  decide  upon  what  course  to 
pursue. 

He  went  back  to  the  stables,  and  pretended  to  turn  in. 

But  a  short  while  later  he  quietly  emerged  from  the  stable 
unseen  by  any  of  the  grooms. 

He  was  no  longer  Carson,  the  jockey.  His  makeup  was 
a  wonderful  triumph  of  the  detective  art. 

He  was  a  typical  Coney  Island  sport,  though  of  rather  a 
seedy,  “down-on-your-luek”  pattern. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  Drive,  and  boarded  a  Manhattan 
Beach  car.  His  purpose  was  to  visit  that  resort. 

Harry  knew  well  the  location  of  Jim  Corbin’s  gambling 
house. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  popular  dens  at  the  seaside.  Every 
night  many  gamblers  congregated  there. 

It  was  in  Corbin’s  place  that  Lavigne  had  lost  the  bulk  of 
his  ill-gotten  wealth. 

He  was  an  inveterate  and  reckless  gambler. 

Poker  was  his  game. 

At  times  he  had  phenomenal  runs  of  luck.  But  at  other 
times  he  was  pursued  by  the  demon  of  loss. 

Harry  reached  the  beach  in  due  time,  and  made  his  way 
to  a  small  saloon  near  the  water. 

This  had  a  long,  roofed  building  in  the  rear.  It  had  once 

I  ^ 

been  used  as  a  dance  hall. 

But  now  it  was  used  for  another  purpose.  Beneath  its 
roof  was  a  long  row  of  tgbles  and  a  bar. 

At  the  long  table  in  the  .centre  faro  and  roulette  were 
played.  Here  men  and  women  were  excitedly  grouped. 

At  the  side  tables  select  sittings  at  cards  were  held. 

When  Harry  entered  the  place,  which  he  was  only  en¬ 
abled  to  do  by  means  of  a  pass-word,  which  he  luckily  knew, 
he  looked  about  for  his  birds. 

Tlicie  they  were  at  a  nearby  table.  Knapp  and  Lavigne 
sat  on  one  side,  and  two  well-to-do  men  on  the  other. 

One  had  the  appearance  of  a  Californian,  with  lank  figure 
and  broad,  powerful  shoulders. 

The  other  was  a  weazened  little  Jew,  or  at  least  he  seemed 
of  that  type.  Fpon  the  table  was  a  heap  of  chips.  2 

Harry  drew  near  and  watched  the  game  for  a  while. 

He  saw  that  luck  fluctuated.  Sometimes  Lavigne  won 
and  sometimes  the  Jew,  but  the  Californian  seldom. 
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It  did  not  take  the  young  detective  long  to  see  that  La- 
vigHe  and  Knapp  were  pulling  together.  * 

When  Knapp  had  a  good  hand,  Lavigne  seemed  to  know 
it,  and  drew  out.  When  Lavigne  had  a  good  hand,  Knapp 
did  the  same. 

The  result  was  that  the  Californian  and  the  Jew  lost 
steadily. 

After  a  while  the  keen-eved  Hebrew  watched  the  two  vil¬ 
lains  closely.  Suddenly  he  laid  down  his  cards. 

%/ 

“Pardon !”  he  said.  “1  must  abandon  the  game.” 

“What — have  you  had  enough?”  asked  Knapp,  carelessly. 

“Yes.  I  must  keep  ze  appointment  I  have.  I  wish  you 
luck,  monsieur.”  *  * 

The  Hebrew,  who  was  evidently  of  the  French  type,  With¬ 
drew  and  left  the  place.  The  Californian,  looked  around 
and  saw  Harry. 

“Ah,”  he  said,  “don’t  you  want  to  come  into  the  game?” 

The  young  detective  hesitated. 

“Well,  I  thank  you,”  he  said,  finally.  “I  will  try  a  few 
hands.” 

“By  all  means,”  said  Lavigne.  “We  shall  be  glad  to 
have  you.” 

Harry  procured  some  chips  and  at  once  began  the  game. 
The  cards  were  dealt,  and  play  began.  * 

Harry  drew  a  pair  of  fours,  and  discarding  got  another 
four,  with  king  high. 

The  bet  was  raised  several  times,  and  the  young  detective 
and  Knapp  dropped  out.  It  was  between  Lavigne  and  the 
Californian. 

Lavigne  had  a  good  hand. 

Harry  knew  this,  for  his  face,  was  flushed  and  he  bet  eag¬ 
erly,  confidently. 

The  Californian  was  a  sphinx. 

He  bet  slowly  and  cautiously. 

But  every  time  he  raised  the  wager.  Soon  it  rose  into 
hundreds.  'Then  Lavigne  excitedly  threw  down  a  chip. 

“That  represents  one  thousand  dollars,”  he  said.  “It  is 
one  hundred  better.” 

The  Californian  glanced  at  his  hand  and  thumbed  the 
cards  a  moment.  Then  he  glanced  searchingly  at  Lavigne. 

“You  are  bluffing!”  he  said. 

“Well,  call  my  hand  and  see.” 

“No.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  hot  pace.  I  shall  raise 
vou  another  thousand.” 

Knapp  gave  a  gasp.  Lavigne  looked  up  in  surprise. 

“You  are  bluffing  now,”  he  said. 

“Well,  call  me  and  see.” 

“I  haven’t  much  of  a  hand.” 

“Neither  have  I.”  " 

The  reckless  spirit  of  the  gambler  seized  upon  Lavigne. 
He  laughed  in  a  queer  way. 

“You  can’t  put  me  in  that  kind  of  a  hole,”  he  said. 
“Here  goe-  for  another  thousand.” 

“I’ll  raise  you  another.” 

“Another  up!” 

“Another!” 

"One  thousand  more!” 


As  fast  as  they  repeated  the  raise  it  mounted  upward, 
until  suddenly  the  Californian  said: 

“My  name  is  Caleb  Howe.  I  am  good  for  the  sum  I  have 
wagered,  and  I  offer  my  check,  endorsed  by  the  house,  as 
security.” 

“I  am  Anton  Lavigne,  and  I  offer  a  check  on  the  Lincoln 
National  Bank,  endorsed  bv  the  house.” 

“Then  I  call  you  at  fourteen  thousand  dollars.” 

“Fourteen  thousand  dollars.” 

The  call  had  attracted  the  attention  of  many  in  the  place, 
and  they  now  crowded  about  the  table. 

It  was  truly  a  high  game  for  Corbin’s  place,  where  a  few 
hundreds  was  the  rule. 

Lavigne’s  face  was  the  mirror  of  confidence  and  triumph. 
He  felt  sure  that  he  was  the  winner. 

“I  can  beat  you,”  he  said.  “I  have  a  good  hand.” 

“Show  it,”  said  Howe. 

Lavigne  laid  down,  his  hand,  and  instinctively  reached  out 
for  the  check. 

Four  sixes  was  the  hand.  Certainly  it  looked  good. 
Four  of  a  kind  is  always  a  good  hand  to  bet  heavy  on. 

The  Californian’s  face  did  not  change  a  muscle.  He 
;  glanced  at  the  four  sixes. 

“I  thought  so,”  he  said,  coolly.  “I  am  just  a  bit  better 
off.” 

And  very  calmly  he  laid  four  nines  upon  the  table. 

There  was  a  tremendous  sensation.  Sharp  ejaculations 
went  up  from  the  bystanders. 

“Howe  wins!” 

“A  big  stake !” 

“It  beats  the  record  of  the  house!” 

Lavigne’s  jaw  dropped.  His  face  turned  a  sickly  yellow. 

He  gazed  at  the  other  cards  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  in 
a  hollow  voice  : 

“The  devil’s  luck  is  mine.  The  stake  is  yours.” 

The  Californian  lit  a  cigar  coolly,  and  said : 

“It  is  the  nexf  gentleman’s  deal.  Shall  we  go  on  with 
the  game?” 

“Go  on  with  the  game?”  said  Lavigne,. furiously.  “Yes, 
until  I  have  had  a  chance  to  win  it  back.  Wait,  that  is 
only  fair.  You  will  give  me  the  chance?” 

Howe  looked  at  him  through  half  shut  eves. 

“What  manner  of  man*  do  you  take  me  for?”  he  said. 
“Of  course  1  will.” 

“Then  here  is  my  check  for  another  fourteen  thousand. 
I’ll  wager  you  ibis  against  the  pot  on  the  next  draw.” 

“Done !” 

Lavigne  pushed  the  cards  to  Knapp. 

“Shuffle  and  deal  for  us,”  he  said. 

But  the  Californian  reached  forward  and  put  a  detaining 
hand  on  the  cards. 

“The  gerftleman  is  a  friend  of  yours,”  he  said. 

“What  of  that?”  asked  Lavigne,  hotly. 

“Let  a  stranger  deal.” 

“What?  You  don’t  think  we  would  cheat,  do  you?” 

“I  have  no  thought  about  the  matter.  T  am  only  anxious 
to  have  the  matter  go  straight  and  square.” 
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• 

Knapp's  face  was  flushed. 

“  I  would  have  you  understand,  sir,  I  am  a  gentleman,” 
he  said,  angrily. 

“Then  you  will  not  disagree  with  me  upon  what  is  merely 
a  matter  of  proper  form,”  said  Howe,  firmly. 

“I  refuse  to  make  the  wager,  then,”  said  Lavigne. 

“Very  well !”  agreed  Howe.  “It  is  quite  as  well  for  me.” 

Lavigne  bit  his  lip. 

He  saw  that  the  Californian’s  point  was  well  taken.  The 
reckless  spirit  of  the  gambler  was  upon  him. 

He  hated  to  see  the  fourteen  thousand  dollars  vanish 
without  at  least  an  effort  to  recover  it.  He  wildly  fancied 
that  he  could  beat  his  opponent  on  the  next  draw. 

So  he  said,  with  ill-grace: 

“Well,  have  your  way.  Let  a  stranger  deal  the  cards.” 

“First  let  us  have  our  checks  certified.” 

“Look  here  !”  cried  Lavigne,  angrily,  “you  don’t  mean  to 
impugn  my  honor.” 

“No  more  than  you  have  a  right  to  question  mine.  It’s 
as  fair  for  you  as  for  me.  If  you  win,  you  want  what  is 
coming  to  you.  That  is  all.” 

Lavigne  saw  that  he  had  a  man  of  nerve  to  deal  with. 


i 

CHAPTER  XII. 

LUCK  FAILS  LAVIGNE. 

“All  right,”  he  growled.  “Bring  up  the  proprietor,  and 
we’ll  certify  the  checks.” 

Big  Jifti  Corbin  now  put  in  his  appearance. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked,  curtly.  “What  am  I 
wanted  for  ?” 

“Certify  these  checks,”  said  Lavigne.  “You  know  me, 
Jim.  My  name  is  good  at  the  Lincoln  National  Bank  for 
this  money.” 

“Yes,  I’ll  endorse  your  I.  0.  IJ.” 

“Do  the  same  for  me,”  said  Howe. 

This  was  done. 

The  checks  were  sent  to  the  cashier,  who  credited  the 
amount  to  each,  and  stood  ready  to  carry  the  balance  over 
to  the  winner. 

Corbin  was  named  as  a  satisfactory  party  to  deal  the 
cards. 

He  shuffled  them  before  the  two  gamblers,  and  dealt  each 
a  hand. 

Lavigne’s  face  flushed. 

He  discarded  two  cards. 

“Give  me  two,”  he  said.  “If  I  get  the  card  I  want,  I’ll 
wager  my  life !” 

The  cards  were  dealt. 

Lavigne  picked  them  up.  I 

A  gleam  of  triumph  shone  in  his  eyes.  He  exclaimed  ex¬ 
ultantly  : 

“I  have  got  it !” 

Corbin  turned  to  the  Californian,  who  seemed  to  be  mus¬ 
ing  over  his  hand. 


“How  many  cards,  Howe?”  asked  Corbin. 

♦Very  leisurely  the  Californian  glanced  over  his  hand. 
He  glanced  at  the  table,  and  said  with  a  slow  drawl : 

“None !” 

“No  cards?” 

“No!  I  stand  pat!” 

Lavigne’s  face  turned  livid. 

His  hands  trembled  as  with  the  palsy.  He  stared  at  his 
opponent. 

“You  stand  pat !”  he  ejaculated.  “You  must  have  a  good 
hand.” 

“I  fear  that  if  I  draw  I  may  not  better  it,”  said  Howe. 
“You  may  .have  a  better  one.” 

“What  have  you  got?” 

“What  is  yours?”* 

“Full  house.  Three  aces  and  two  fours.” 

Howe  laid  his  hand  on  the  table. 

“I  have  a  straight  flush,  king  high,”  he  said,  quietly.  “I 
fear  that  I  win.” 

Lavigne  gasped  and  sat  nervelessly  back  in  his  chair.  For 
a  moment  there  was  a  dead  silence. 

Then  Corbin  turned  to  the  bookkeeper. 

“Transfer  that  fourteen  thousand  to  Mr.  Howe,”  he  said. 

“All  right,  sir.” 

Knapp  was  almost  as  pallid  as  his  friend.  He  chewed  at 
his  cigar,  and  looked  vacantly  at  the  floor. 

Howe  arose,  and  said  bluffly : 

“Well,  friend,  luck  was  with  me  this  time.  I  hope  there’s 
no  hard  feelings!” 

“The  devil  is  against  me!”  gritted  Lavigne.  “Curse 
the  luck.  I’ll  win  vet !” 

He  arose  and  staggered  to  the  roulette  table.  He  watched 
the  little  ball,  and  soon  began  to  bet  on  it. 

Harry  kept  a  close  watch  of  the  unlucky  gambler.  He 
saw  that  everything  went  against  him. 

Lavigne  played  madly,  and  wholly  without  judgment. 

But  he  lost. 

Steadily  and  surely  he  lost.  There  was  no  chance  for 
him. 

After  a  long  time  Corbin  came  up  and  whispered  to  the 
croupier.  The  latter  reached  over  and  said  politely: 

“I  am  sorry,  my  friend;  but  your  credit  is  exhausted.” 

Lavigne  was  purple. 

“What?”  he  gritted.  “You  won’t  let  me  play  any 
more !” 

“You  have  no  more  credit.” 

“Curse  you,  give  me  a  chance  to  win  it  back.  That’s  no 
more  than  fair.  You're  a  lot  of  sharks  and  thieves.” 

In  a  half  insane  way  Lavigne  began  to  rail  against  the 
place  and  the  keeper.  Finally  Knapp  caught  his  arm. 

“Come  on,  Anton,”  he  said.  “Let  us  get  out  of  here.” 

Harry  followed  them  out  into  the  night.  They  walked 
on,  Lavigne  with  bowed  head,  until  they  were  upon  the 
beach. 

“Never  mind,  old  man,”  said  Knapp.  “Luck  was  against 
you.” 

“Luck!”  exclaimed  Lavigne.  savagely. 


“T  don't  have 
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ant  luck.  Curse  it,  I  say !  Curse  the  world !  Curse 
evervbodv!  I  can't  succeed  at  anything - ” 

“Pshaw — stop  that!  You  know  you  are  always  lucky 
with  the  horses.” 

Lavigne  drew  a  deep  breath. 

“That's  where  ]  will  win  it  back,”  he  said.  “  L  will  make 
it  on  the  Derby.  I  don't  know  why  I  was  such  a  fool  as 
to  go  to  Corbin’s  place.  It  took  from  me  every  cent  of 
ready  money  that  I  had.’  1  am  penniless.”  * 

Knapp  •shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“You  will  play!”  he  said. 

“  But  I  will  play  no  more,  I  promise  you  that !  I  am 
done  with  gambling.” 

Knapp  laughed  loudly. 

'“Until  we  get  to  Monte  Carlo!”  he  said. 

“Ugh!  We  may  never  see  the  place.  Something  tells 
me  that  we  shall  not.  I  can’t  get  that  cursed  count  and  his 
warning  out  of  mv  head.” 

“Bah!  Your  nerves  are  weak.  Let’s  go  up  to  New 
Y'ork  and  see  Belle.  We  must  talk  matters  over.” 

“With  Belle?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Humph  !  Are  you  a  fool  ?  Ts  she  not  a  traitor  ?” 

“We  do  not  know.  She  may  be  only  flirting  with  that 
count.  Perhaps  she  was  not  the  one  to  tell  him  the  secret. 
We  will  not  judge  her  until  we  find  out.” 

“Find  out — judge  her!”  gritted  Lavigne.  “Don’t  talk 
to  me,  I’ll  throttle  her  on  sight !” 

“No,  you  won’t !” 

“What?” 

“I  say  you  won’t !” 

“Why?” 

“Because  she  is  my  sister,”  said  Knapp.  “And  then, 
there's  no  sense  in  it.” 

“By  the  justice,  I  believe  you’re  a  traitor,  too.  You  are 
going  back  on  me  as  well.  I’ll  find  out  where  I  stand  soon, 
and  then — look  out  for  trouble!”  - 

“Oh,  come  off!  You’re  wav  off  your  base  to-night. 
Come  up  to  New  Y'ork  with  me.  We  must  make  sure  that 
Belle  is  against  us.  She  may  be  working  a  game  of  her 
own.” 

“A  game  of  her  own?”  said  Lavigne,  weakly. 

“Y'es.  I  don’t  believe  she  dares  to  go  against  her  pals. 
It  wouldn’t  be  well  for  her  to  do  that.” 

Lavigne  was  in  a  half  imbecile  condition  now.  So  he 

,  said: 

“Well,  all  right,  lead  the  way,  I’ll  go  along  witfi  you.” 

L  Knapp  locked  arms  with  his  colleague,  and  they  went 
up  to  the  car  station. 

They  boarded  a  New  York  train.  Of  course  Harry  did 
the  same. 

It  was  now  about  midnight.  The  train  in  due  time 
reached  New  York. 

Lavigne  and  Knapp  went  at  once  to  the  Savoy. 

In  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  they  went  at  once 
to  Belle’s  apartments.  She  had  not  retired. 

As  Harry  entered  the  hotel  lobby,  he  saw  the  Count 
IF  A  rco*  walking  leisurely  about  and  smoking  a  cigar. 
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The  young  detective  at  once  went  up  to  him. 

“Hello,  partner!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Harry!”  ejaculated  Old  King  Brady.  “What  are  you 
doing  here?” 

“Shadowing  the  sharpers.” 

“Lavigne  and  Knapp?” 

“  Yres.” 

“Are  they  here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where?” 

“They  have  just  gone  up  to  see  Belle.  Lavigne  has  had  a 
setback  in  gambling,  and  is  on  his  last  legs.  What  luck 
have  you  had  ?” 

Old  King  Brady  rubbed  his  hands  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

“As  the  Count  D’Arcos,”  he  said,  “I  have  met  with  great 
success.  Belle  has  made  me  manager  of  her  racing  stable. 
We  are  to  engage  you  to  ride - ” 

“Racing  stable  ?  Has  she  such  a  thing ?” 

“Why,  certainly  !  She  has  a  deed  of  the  Hornet  and  over 
half  of  the  race  horses  in  Lavigne’s  stable.” 

“Whew!  Yrou  don’t  mean  it?” 

“Yres,  I  do.  She  has  made  up  her  mind  to  break  with 
Lavigne  forever.  The  horses  he  foolishly  placed  in  her 
hands,  so  now  she  can  easily  claim  them.” 

“She  is  a  traitor  to  him?” 

“She  has  gpne  back  on  him.  She  fears  him.  Only  my 
assurance  keeps  her  up.” 

“But  has  she  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  all?  Have  we 
the  necessary  evidence  now  to  convict  Lavigne?” 

“No,  she  is  still  obdurate.  But  I  think  she  will  divulge 
soon.” 

“We  are  dished  if  she  does  not.” 

Old  King  Brady  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“We  need  not  fear,”  he  said.  “It  will  be  all  right;  she 

/ 

will  come  to  terms.” 

“I  hope  so.” 

“What  do  these  chaps  want  to  see  her  about  at  this  hour?” 

“They  are  in  bad  circumstances.  They  are  going  to  her 
for  assistance,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  whether  she  is  with 
them  or  not.” 

“That  is  interesting.  I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  hand 
in  that.” 

“So  do  I,  but  how  can  we  do  so?” 

“Let  me  see,  the  numbers  of  Belle’s  apartments  are  94  and 

95.  I  believe  there  is  a  connecting  room,  number  96.  Let 
us  get  the  key  to  that  room.  We  may  be  able  to  play  the 
part  of  eavesdroppers.” 

“Just  so.  Can  we  get  the  key?” 

“I  am  already  registered  here,  but  you  can  ask  for  room 

96. ” 

“If  it  is  not  taken.” 

“Yes.” 

“If  it  is  try  93.  That  will  be  on  the  other  side.  I  think 
all  the  rooms  here  are  connecting.” 

“Very  well.” 

Harry  went  to  the  desk. 
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“1  wish*  to  register,”  he  said!  “I  have  some  preference 
as  to  the  room.  Can  you  give  jne  number  96?” 

The  clerk  turned  to  the  key  ^register.  He  made  prompt 
reply : 

“Yes.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Harry.  “I  have  no  baggage.  What 
is  the  charge  for  one  night?” 

“Four  dollars.” 

Harry  paid  the  price,  and  then  wrote  on  the  register,  in 
a  flowing  hand : 

“Benton  Hayes,  Memphis,  Tenn.” 

“Front!”  called  the  clerk.  A  bell-boy  presented  him¬ 
self.  “Show  this  gentleman  to  96.” 

“All  right,  sir.”  *  « 

Harry  entered  the  elevator. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  in  No.  96.  He  had  not  long 
to  wait. 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  the  Count  D’Arcos  entered. 
Harry  held  up  a  finger  and  both  listened. 

The  murmur  of  voices  came  from  the  next  room.  There 
were  the  high-pitched  accents  of  a  woman’s  voice. 

“There  is  some  excitement  in  there,”  whispered  Harry. 

“Yes.” 

“We  must  be  in  it.” 

“Sure!”  \ 

Old  King  Brady  crept  to  the  connecting  door  and  applied 
his  ear  to  the  key-hole.  He  found  that  he  could  hear  every 
word  uttered  in  the  next  room. 

He  listened  intently. 

Harry  prostrated  himself  upon'  the  floor  and  listened  at 
the  crack  under  the  door^ 

What  the  two  detectives  heard  was  of  great  interest. 


'  CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CRASH  COMES. 

Knapp  was  talking. 

“It’s  just  this  way,  Belle,”  he  said,  earnestly.  “We  don’t 
want  to  distrust  you,  but  we  don’t  know  what  your  game  is.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  intend  you  shall,”  returned  Belle,  de¬ 
fiantly/.  ' 

The  Bradys  were  surprised  at  this  reply.  It  was  an  un¬ 
expected  ebullition  on  her  part. 

“ Oh,  you  don’t  ?”  gritted  Lavigne.  “Well,  we’ll  see - ” 

“Hold  on  !”  interposed  Knapp.  “I’m  doing  the  talking, 
old  man.  Just  leave  this  job  to  me.”  , 

“That's  right,  Hugo.  It’s  about  time  you  stuck  up  for 
me,”  said  Belle. 

“Pm  going  to  stand  up  for  you  until  I  am  assured  you 
are  not  working  against  me,”  said  Knapp. 

“That  depends  on  how  you  regard  it.” 

“Well,  tell  us  the  truth.  What  are  you  doing  with  this 
Count  P’Arcos?” 

Belle  laughed  scornfully. 
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“1  suppose-  Anton  is  jealous.” 

“Well,  you’ll  admit  he  has  a  right  to  know  what  is  going 
on.” 

“I  don’t  admit  it.” 

“Curse  it,  what’s  the  use  of  all  this  parley?”  growled 
Lavigne.  “1  told  you - ” 

“Shut  up!”  snapped  Knapp.  “Now,  Belle,  we  want  the 
truth :  Are  you  playing  with  this  D’Arcos,  or  are  you  ser¬ 
ious  with  him?” 

“You  expect  me  to  answer  such  a  fool  question?”  asked 
the  woman. 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  I  decline.” 

“What’s  the  use?”  began  Lavigne. 

“Hold  on!”  said  Knapp.  “I  know  women  better  than 
you.  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing,  sister,  you  make  a  mis¬ 
take  when  you  go  back  on  us.” 

“You  assume  that  I  have.” 

“Your  words  and  your  actions  don’t  satisfy  us.” 

“I  am  sorry.” 

“Who  is  this  count?” 

“You  know  him  as  well  as  I.” 

“Has  he  money  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  see !  I  tell  Anton  that  you  are  only  working  him  for 
the  coin.  But  he  is  sure  that  vou  are  in  love  with  him.” 

“I  hate  a  jealous  man.” 

“There  you  are!”  laughed  Knapp.  “She  is  making  you 
jealous,  Anton.  That’s  a  woman’s  nature  and  her  privi¬ 
lege.  Look  here,  Belle,  how  did  D’Arcos  get  onto  the  Doug¬ 
las  Weld  affair?” 

Belle’s  eyes  opened  wide. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“You  don’t  understand?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  He  knows 
that  Anton  killed  the  old  man.  He  flung  it  in  his  face  at 
Weekawken.  It  is  certain  that  be  knows  all.” 

“Humph!”  said  Belle.  “Well,  what  if  he  does.  He 
don’t  give  it  away.” 

Both  villains  gave  a  start. 

“But  he  could!”  growled  Lavigne,  “and  it’s  not  safe  to 
know  he  is  alive.” 

“Oh,  you're  going  to  plot  to  kill  him,  as  you  did  old 
Weld?”  she  said,  tensely.  “Well,  let  rne  tell  you,  Anton 
Lavigne,  if  you  harm  a  hair  of  his  head  I'll  send  you  to  the 
gallows  the  next  moment,  if  T’  break  my  word  and  lose  my 
life.”  ^ 

A  snarling  cry  of  rage  and  fear  escaped  Lavigne.  He 
bounded  to  his  feet. 

“You  cursed  traitress!”  he  cried,  “I'll  end  your  career 
_ »  '  « 

But.  the  woman’s  right  hand  went  up.  It  held  a  re¬ 
volver.  ^ 

“Stand  back!”  she  said,  coldly.  “1  am  no  longer  in  fear 
of  von,  Anton  Lavigne.  T  can  see  that  vou  are  a  snake.  I 

v  i/ 

am  done  with  you  forever.  If  you  ever  darken  my  life  or 
cross  mv  path  again  I'll  shoot  you  like  a  dog.” 

Lavigne  stood  trembling  and  livid. 
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He  dared  not  advance,  however. 

He  was  held  in  cheek  by  the  woman  whom  he  had  always 
regarded  as  his  dupe  and  a  willing  tool  in  his  hands. 

Knapp  stood  silent  for  a  moment. 

Then  he  said: 

“  Put  up  your  gun.  Belle.  Anton  is  out  of  sorts.  He’d 
never  harm  you,  I'll  answer  for  that.” 

“I  will  take  it  back.  Belle,”  said  Lavigne,  with  a  crafty 
change  of  manner.  “You  see,  I  love  you,  and  I’m  near 
mad  with  jealousy.” 

“\es,  I  see/"  said  Belle,  coldly.  “But  you’ve  killed  your 
chances.  1 11  never  have  anything  more  to  do  with  you.” 

“Do  you  mean  that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are  you  going  to  marry  that  D’Arcos?” 

“That’s  my  business.” 

“Well,”  said  Lavigne,  gratingly,  “go  ahead,  I’m  done 
with  you.  You've  lost  your  best  friend,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“I  can  stand  it.” 

“Perhaps  you  can;  but  I  am  clearing  up  my  affairs.  I 
shall  sell  my  racing  stable  and  quit  the  country. 

“Let  me  tell  ye  something  else.  This  D’Arcos  is  a  pauper 
and  an  impostor.  If  he  tells  ye  anything  different  he  lies. 
He'll  throw  you  over  like  mouldy  cheese  when  he  has  got 
through  with  ye.  Then  you’ll  want  the  friendship  of  Anton 
Lavigne.” 

Belle’s  face  did  not  change. 

“I  am  willing  to  take  all  chances,”  she  said. 

“But  you’ll  have  to  support  him.  What  have  you  got  to 
live  on  ?” 

“What  have  I  got?”  said  Belle.  “I  will  show  you.  I 
own  a  racing  stable.”  * 

“A  racing  stable?” 

“Yes.” 

Lavigne  gasped.  lie  recalled  the  fact  now  that  his  stable 
of  horses  had  been  deeded  to  Belle  to  protect  them  from 
gambling  debts. 

“Jericho!”  he  ejaculated,  “is  that  your  game?” 

“If  you  attempt  to  sell  any  of  those  horses,  it  will  be  at 
your  peril !”  said  Belle. 

Lavigne  was  limp  and  white  with  impotent  rage. 

“So  that  is  your  game?”  he  said.  “You  are  truly  a 
traitress.” 

Knapp  was  silent. 

Already  his  craven  soul  was  considering  the  advantage  of 
allying  himself  with  his  sister.  Villainy  had  fallen  out. 

“No,  I  am  not,”  said  Belle,  coldly.  “You  have  used  me 
as  a  tool  in  all  your  rascally  games,  Anton  Lavigne.  Now 
the  time  has  come  for  me  to  turn.  I  am  going  to  enter  upon 
a  new  life.  T  shall  put  you  out  of  my  life  forever.” 

Lavigne  arose  to  his  feet. 

He  was  completely  unnerved. 

“ Come  on,  Hugo,”  he  said,  “let  us  go  out  and  talk  it  over. 

1  can’t  stay  here  any  longer.” 

“ Hold  on!”  said  Knapp,  tentatively.  “How  is  it  going 
to  bo  about  the  race  Wednesday?  Who  will  control  the 

Motto  t  ?” 


“The  horse  is  mine,”  said  Lavigne,  “and  he  runs  in  my 
colors.” 

“The  horse  is  mine,”  said  Belle,  “and  he  will  not  run  in 
your  colors.” 

Lavigne  was  aghast. 

“  How  are  you  going  to  stop  it  ?” 

“1  have  deputized  a  sheriff  to  take  possession  of  the 
horses,”  said  Belle.  “I  shall  see  that  my  property  is  pro¬ 
tected.  You  will  enter  those  stables  again  at  your  peril.” 

•  “You  infernal  traitress - ” 

“Stop  !”  roared  Knapp,  “you  have  called  my  sister  all  the 
opprobrious  names  you  ever  will.” 

But  the  words  were  hardly  off  Knapp’s  lips  when  Lavigne 
whirled  like  a  hash  and  dealt  Knapp  a  terrific  blow  on  the 
temple. 

He  went  down  senseless,  crashing  to  the  floor  in  a  heap. 

“Now,”  roared  the  maddened,  gambler,  “I’ll  square  ac¬ 
counts  with  you,  you  hussy!” 

Belle,  wdth  a  cry  of  anger,  again  pulled  her  revolver. 

But  Lavigne  seized  her  wrists.  The  weapon  was  dis¬ 
charged,  and  the  bullet  went  crashing  through  the  door 
into  96. 

I 

Lavigne  rushed  upon  the  woman  like  a  madman. 

Her  screams  went  up  shrill  and  terrifying.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  attaches  were  rushing  through  the  corridors. 

“Come,  Harry!”  cried  Old  King  Brady.  “It  is  time  to 
act.  He  will  kill  her.” 

They  threw  themselves  against  the  door.  It  fell  inward 
with  a  crash. 

But  Lavigne  did  not  carry  out  his  purpose  of  murder. 
He  saw  with  cowardly  instinct  that  this  was  not  the  time  or 
place. 


So,  with  a  curse,  he  hurled  the  woman  across  the  room. 
Then  he  dashed  out  of  the  room,  just  as  the  detectives  broke 
in  the  door  of  96. 

The  next  moment  the  Count  D’Arcos  was  administering 
restoratives  to  Belle,  who  had  fainted. 

Knapp  had  come  out  of  his  spell,  and  was  sitting  up  rub¬ 
bing  his  head.  The  room  was  now  filled  with  the  hotel  at¬ 
taches. 

l 

The  hotel  detectives  at  once  took  charge  of  matters. 
Knapp  was  held  briefly,  until  an  explanation  could  be  made. 

Harry,  in  his  role  of  Benton  Hayes,  the  Southerner,  and 
the  Count  D’Arcos,  easily  explained  their  part  in  the  affair. 

Belle  soon  revived  sufficiently  also  to  tell  her  story. 

The  result  was  that  Knapp  was  suffered  to  go.  Belle 
refused  to  press  a  charge  against  Lavigne,  so  no  effort  was 
made  to  capture  him. 

The  Count  D’Arcos  remained  with  Belle  some  while  to 
offer  cheer  and  consolation.  He  introduced  Benton  Hayes 
as  a  friend  from  the  South. 


Some  while  later  the  detectives  took  their  departure. 
Harry  took  a  room  in  another  part  of  the  hotel,  and  the  two 
detectives  retired  for  the  night. 

They  made  no  effort  to  pursue  or  arrest  Lavigne. 

They  did  nof  fear  his  leaving  the  city.  They  knew  that 
he  had  too  many  interests  at  stake  to  leave  the  country  yet. 
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The  next  morning  a  messenger  appeared  at  the  door  of 
Count  D'Arcos’  room  with  a  note. 

Thus  it  read: 

“  My  Dear  Count :  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  keep¬ 
ing  so  close  a  watch  over  my  welfare.  But  for  your  timely 
arrival  last  night  Lavigne  might  have  killed  me.  I  am 
done  with  him  forever. 

“The  racing  stable  belongs  to  me.  He  has  squandered  all 
his  fortune  in  gambling  and  folly.  I  have  long  been  his 
servant  and  slave.  It  is  no  more  than  my  due  to  claim  the 
horses.  Now,  you  kindly  offered  to  manage  the  stable  for 
me. 

“I  shall  be  happy  to  have  you  do  so.  See  if  you  cannot 
secure  the  services  of  Carson,  the  jockey,  for  the  Derby. 

“Moreover,  if  you  will  take  complete  charge  of  the  stable, 
I  will  be  obliged.  I  have  employed  able  counsel  and  officers 
of  the  law  to  protect  my  rights,  and  they  will  protect  you. 
Lavigne  has  reached  the  end  of  his  rope.  He  will  not  dare 
to  go  to  the  track.  By  doing  all  this  you  will  greatly  serve 
me.  With  friendly  regards, 

“Belle  Knapp.” 

“This  is  a  complete  turning  of  the  tables,”  said  Old  King 
Brady.  “I  tell  you,  Harry,  this  case  is  getting  interesting.” 

“I  should  say  so  !”  agreed  the  young  detective. 

“She  names  one  truth.” 

“What?”  ' 

“Lavigne  has  reached  the  end  of  his  rope.” 

“It  looks  like  it.  Still  we  have  not  the  evidence  to  con¬ 
vict  him.” 

“It  will  come.” 

“Do  you  think  so?” 

“I  know  it.” 

“Well,  I  hope  so!  We  are  certainly  getting  along  all 
right.  I  will  go  out  to  the  track  and  resume  my  guise  as 
Carson.” 

“Very  well.  I  will  see  you  out  there.  The  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  play  the  game  right  through  to  the  end.  It  is 
too  early  as  yet  to  make  an  arrest.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

LAVIGNE'’ S  LAST  GAME. 

So  it  happened  that  later  in  the  day  Old  King  Brady,  in 
his  role  of  the  Count  D’Arcos,  entered  the  park  of  the 
Sheepshead  Bay  track. 

He  made  his  way  at  once  to  the  Lavigne  stables. 

The  negro  boys  were  walking  the  horses,  and  everything 
seemed  as  quiet  and  regular  as  ever. 

But  near  by  were  two  men  in  blue  suits.  They  walked 
about  and  eyed  every  new-comer. 

These  were  the  sheriff's  deputies  hired  by  Belle  to  guard 
her  property.  Lavigne  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 


But  Harry,  as  Carson,  the  jockey,  had  been  galloping  the 
colts  for  exercise.  He  greeted  the  count. 

“Well,  how  is  everything?”  asked  Old  King  Brady. 

“It  seems  to  be  quiet,”  said  Harry.  “Lavigne  came  over 
apd  tried  to  assert  his  rights.” 

“He  was  rebuffed?” 

“Why,  yes.  He  has  no  case  at  all.  It  is  a  simple  fact 
that  Belle  Knapp  has  a  deed  of  this  property  and  owns  it. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.”  ^ 

“It  is  hard  lines  on  Lavigne  !” 

“I  should  say  so !” 

“The  woman  has  gone  completely  back  on  him.” 

“Well,  I  rather  guess!  But  she  cannot  be  blamed.  He 
has  pursued  a  very  arbitrary  course.” 

“To  be  sure !” 

“Hello  !  Here  he  comes  now.” 

This  was  true. 

Lavigne,  with  yellow'  complexion  and  haggard  eyes,  came 
across  the  stable  yard.  He  saluted  Count  D'Arcos  stiffly. 

“May  I  have  a  few  wmrds  with  you ?”  he  asked,  curtly. 

“Certainly.” 

“You  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  these  horses  by  Belle 
Knapp  ?” 

“Miss  Knapp  has  done  me  the  honor  to  make  me  the 
representative  of  her  stable.”  , 

“Of  course,  you  know  that  these  horses  all  really  belong 
to  me  ?” 

“I  know  nothing  of  the  sort.” 

“Well,  it  is  true.” 

“I» cannot  recognize  }mur  claim.” 

“Just  the  same  it  is  true.  That  Knapp  woman  is  treach¬ 
erous.  *1  w'arn  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her.” 

“I  am  capable  of  .looking  after  my  own  interests.  I  will 
hear  nothing  said  against  Miss  Knapp’s  character.” 

“Don’t  be  silly,  D’Arcos !  I  have  been  fooled  by  her,  and 
she’ll  fool  you.” 

“I  don’t  fear  it.” 

“I  know'  you  and  I  had  a  falling  out;  but  I  have  no 
hard  feelings  against  you.  You  got  satisfaction  out  of  me 
at  Weehawken.” 

“I  desire  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  vou.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t?” 

“No!” 

“I  am  down  on  my  Tuck  just  now.  Will  you  do  me  a  fa¬ 
vor?” 

“What?” 

“Let  me  know  the  inside  of  the  race  on  Wednesday.  I 
want  a  chance  to  square  myself?” 

“Well,  the  Hornet  w’ill  win  the  race  if  it  is  in  his  power 
to  do  so.”- 

“There  is  no  job?” 

“None  at  all.” 

“Thank  you.  F  shall  then  back  the  Hornet  for  all  I  can. 
But  I  would  ask  one  more  favor.” 

“What?”  R 

“How  did  you  become  possessed  of  certain  facts  of  my 
early  life?  Who  told  you  1  was  Andrew  Boyd?” 
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Old  King  Brady  looked  at  the  villain  through  half  sin, 

tV;S. 

“  Do  vou  think  1  am  a  fool  ?” 

“Did  Belle  teli  you?” 

V 

Lavigne's  fingers  worked  like  the  talons  of  a  hawk,  and 
his  face  was  hard  and  set  as  he  waited  for  the  reply. 

“I  will  settle  that  question,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “ She 
did  not !” 

“Lavigne’s  face  cleared. 

“That  is  different,"'  he  said.  “Now,  I  must  bore  you 
with  one  more  question.  What  use  do  you  intend  to  make 
of  vour  knowledge?” 

The  count  laughed  lightly. 

“I  have  not  done  you  any  harm  yet,”  he  said. 

“You  haye  no  evidence.” 

“Don't  you  think  I  could  procure  it  easy  enough,  if  I 
chose  to  ?” 

Lavigne  did  not  reply. 

He  was  thoughtful  for  some  moments.  Finally  he  said : 

“  Count  D’Arcos,  I’m  done  with  that  woman.  She's  yours 
if  vou  want  her  !  We  will  be  enemies  no  longer.  If  vou  do 

i  not  cross  my  path,  I'll  not  cross  yours.” 

“We  will  leave  it  that  way.” 

“All  right.  I  hope  to  get  on  my  feet  again  soon,  and  I 
shall  then  remember  my  friends.” 

With  this  Lavigne  bowed  and  walked  away.  Old  King 
Bradv  turned  and  joined  Harry. 

The  young  detective  was  interested  in  the  report  of  the 
conversation  given  by  his  partner. 

“He  is  certainly  cured  of  his  passion  for  Belle,”  he  said. 

I  “That  is  plain.” 

“It  looks  to  me  as  if  our  time  was  almost  at  hand.” 

“So  it  is !  We  have  all  the  birds  in  our  hands  now.  If 
the  woman,  Belle  Knapp,  will  only  agree  to  turn  the  evi¬ 
dence  we  shall  be  all  right.” 

“She  must  do  it.” 

“I  shall  try  and  bring  her  to  terms.  We  will  wait  until 
after  this  race.  I  think  I  shall  fully  have  her  confidence.” 

vSo  the  detectives  proceeded  to  lie  low  and  wait. 

They  felt  sure  of  their  game  now.  They  knew  that  La¬ 
vigne  felt  secure  and  would  not  attempt  to  get  out  of  the 
country  at  once.  » 

Count  D’Arcos  visited  Belle  at  the  Savoy,  and  assured  her 
that  the  Hornet  would  race  in  her  name,  and  under  such 
colors  as  she  might  choose  to  select. 

“I  shall  take  blue  and  white,”  she  said.  “It  is  my  favor¬ 
ite,  and  it  will  win.” 

“I  think  so,”  said  the  count.  “The  Hornet  is  favorite. 

I  A  new'  horse,  however,  has  come  to  the  front.  Some  think 

I  he  will  win.” 

“Indeed  !  What  is  the  name?” 

'  “Butterfly  and  it  is  owned  by  the  Savannah  Stables. 
Thev  -av  a  better  horse  never  w'ore  a  pig-skin.” 

“Bah!  These  Southern  horses  never  stand  the  climate. 

I  We  shall  win.” 

\  “I  hope  so!” 

“  I  know  it !” 


Did  King  Brady  now  told  of  his  meeting  with  Lavigne. 

'  “I  tell  you,”  he  said,  “the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  turn 
the  evidence  against  him.  You  will  never  be  safe  while  he 
is  at  large.” 

“Do  you  believe  that?” 

“I  do.” 

“Will  it  please  you  to  have  me  do  it?” 

“Personally  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  I  only  fear 
that  he  mav  do  you  bodilv  harm.” 

Belle  laughed  softly. 

“You  need  have  no  fear,”  she  said.  “He  will  never  do 
that.” 

“Well,  then,  I  may  say  that  I  shall  never  feel  easy  until 
he  is  put  away  for  safe  keeping.” 

Belle  was  silent. 

She  looked  up  into  the  count’s  face,  and  then  down  again. 

“I  want  to  please  you,”  she  said.  “It  is  a  matter  of 
principle  with  me.  I  don’t  mind  admitting  to  you  that  I 
saw  him  kill  Douglas  Weld.  I  was  housekeeper  for  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  at  that  time.  Neither  was  I  the  only  witness.” 

“Ah,  the  other - ” 

“I  swore  never  to  divulge  the  name.” 

Again  the  old  detective  was  baffled. 

“If  this  is  true,”  he  said,  “it  is  your  duty,  and  better 
for  you,  to  give  up  the  facts  to  the  law.” 

“And  swear  Lavigne  onto  the  gallows.” 

“Yes.” 

“Ugh!”  exclaimed  the  woman.  “I  don’t  want  to  do  it. 
If  he  lets  me  alone,  all  right.  If  he  don’t,  then  I’ll  see  that 
he  is  taken  care  of.” 

Argument  was  of  no  avail.  .  •.  . 

Old  King  Brady  saw  this.  So  he  at  once  changed  the 
subject.  ■ 

But  the  climax  was  at  hand.  .  .: 

Hugo  Knapp  was  in  the  hospital  with  brain  fever,  as  the 
result  of  the  blow  Lavigne  had  given  him. 

Belle  was  disturbed  over  this. 

Brother  and  sister  had  lived  selfish  lives,  and  never  had 
demonstrated  affection  for  each  other.  Their  natures  were 
sordid  and  hardened. 

But  blood  is  thicker  than  water. 

“If  harm  comes  to  Hugo,”  said  Belle,  vindictively,  “may 
heaven  help  Anton  Lavigne.  I’ll  show  him  no  mercy.” 

Old  King  Brady  had  thought  of  getting  out  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest  on  suspicion  of  being  the  author  of  the  attack  upon 
Hugo. 

But  nobody  had  seen  the  blow  given. 

It  had  been  assumed  that  Hugo  had  struck  his  head  on  a 
chair  as  lie  tripped  and  fell.  It  was  called  an  accident. 

Belle  was  much  alarmed  at  the  condition  of  her  brother. 

Thus  matters  were  when  the  race  day  came.  An  immense 
crowd  went  out  to  Sheepshead  to  see  Hornet  win  the  Derby. 

He  was  backed  to  the  skies.  All  kinds  of  odds  were 
given. 

Belle  was  in  her  box,  resplendent  with  jewels.  She  was 
waited  upon  by  the  gallant  Count  D’Arcos. 
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Down  at  the  stables  Carson  was  preparing  for  the  great 
race.  It  was  a  day  par  excellence. 

Thousands  of  people  filled  the  great  grand  stand.  All 
the  fashion  and  wealth  of  the  city  were  present. 

Among  the  fevered  gamblers  in  the  betting  ring  was  An¬ 
ton  Lavigne. 

He  was  one  of  a  party  who  bought  heavily.  But  a  glance 
at  his  memorandum  would  have  revealed  a  startling  fact. 

He  was  not  backing  the  Hornet. 

All  his  money  was  placed  on  Butterfly,  the  Southern 
horse,  at  odds  of  three  to  one. 

Once  Lavigne  left  the  ring  and  made  his  way  to  a  row  of 
empty  and  abandoned  stables  at  the  other  end  of  the  park. 

Here  he  looked  sharply  about  to  see  that  he  was  not  ob¬ 
served. 

Then  he  whistled  softly. 

The  next  moment,  from  a  bundle  of  straw  near  one  of  the 
stalls,  a  boy  leaped  up. 

His  wolfish  features,  made  wan  and  thin  by  want,  showed 
him  to  be  no  other  than  the  stable-boy,  Skinny  Bent. 

‘‘Hello,  Bent!”  exclaimed  Lavigne.  “Is  the  coast 
clear  ?” 

“  All  clear,  boss !” 

“And  you’ve  done  the  job?” 

“Not  yet,  boss.  It  ain’t  quite  time.” 

“You  will  fail  me!”  he  gritted.  “You  are  like  all  the 
rest.  You  will  fail  me  !” 

“No,  I  won’t,  boss.  Cross  my  heart,  I  won’t.  I  tell  ye 
I’ll  fix  it  all  right.  They  won’t  let  me  into  the  stall  just 
yet.  But  when  they  take  the  horse  to  the  paddock  1*11  fix 
him.  Do  ye  see  ?” 

He  held  up  a  gaunt  hand. 

In  the  palm  was  a  hypodermic  syringe. 

“-Eh,  how  is  that  ?”  exclaimed  Lavigne.  “What  have  you 
got  there?” 

“It’s  the  dope.  You  shall  see.” 

“How  do  you  give  it  to  him  ?” 

“Leave  that  to  me.  ’  You  see,  I  goes  along  and  I  says: 
‘Hello,  old  boss,  I  hope  ye’ll  win.’  Then  I  slaps  him  on  the 
flanks  with  my  hand.  >  That  puts  the  needle  into  him. 
He’ll  kick,  likely,  but  nobody  will  ever  think  anything  of  it.” 

Lavigne  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"“Very  clever!”  he  said.  “You  are  a  cunning  devil, 
Bent.” 

“I  has  to  be,  boss.  This  is  a  hard  world,  an’  it  owes  me 
a  livin’.  Oh,  I’ll  do  the  job,  you  bet !” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  CASE  IS  ENDED. 

Skinny  Bent  grinned  in  such  a  way  that  even  Lavigne  re¬ 
ceived  a  most  hideous  impression. 

“All  right,  Skinny,”  said  Lavigne.  “You  know  there  is 
a  good  price  in  it  for  you.” 

“You  bet  I  knows  it,  boss.  An'  T  wants  to  square  ac¬ 
counts  wid  dat  trainer.” 


“I’m  going  back  to  place  some  more  money  on  Butterfly.” 

Lavigne  turned  and  strode  away.  Bent  slipped  away  be¬ 
hind  the  stables. 

As  Lavigne  went  back  to  the  betting  ring,  he  chuckled  to 
himself. 

“Oh,  you  bet  I’ll  get  square  with  her!”  he  muttered. 
“She  thinks  she  has  got  the  best  of  me.  My  whole  life  will 
be  devoted  to  getting  even  with  Belle  Knapp. 

“Curse  that  Hugo,  he  conspired  with  her  against  me! 
I  hope  he’ll  die.  I  gave  him  a  good  lick  in  the  temple.  Oh, 
I’ll  be  on  top  yet,  and  then  I’ll  have  my  revenge.” 

Meanwhile,  down  at  the  stable,  there  was  a  great  bustle. 

Jockeys  and  grooms  were  getting  things  ready  for  the  big 
race. 

The  horses  were  being  saddled,  and  the  jockeys  were  in 
uniform.  Presently  the  horses  started  for  the  paddock. 

Harry  walked  along  beside  his  mount  with  whip  in  hand. 

Old  King  Brady,  as  Count  D’Arcos,  walked  a  little  way 
behind. 

In  the  fringe  of  people  gathered  at  the  paddock  entrance 
was  a  thin,  ill-clad  figure. 

A  yellowish,  animal-like  face  peered  out  through  the 
throng.  Skinny  Bent  suddenly  glided  forward. 

He  ran  quickly  up  to  the  Hornet,  and  exclaimed : 

“Hello,  old  hoss,  I  hope  you  will  win !” 

At  the  same  moment  he  slapped  the  thoroughbred  on  the 
flank.  The  horse  gave  a  bound  and  a  snort. 

But  Old  King  Brady,  from  the  rear,  had  seen  the  move. 

He  also  saw'  something  glisten  in  the  stable-boy’s  hand. 

He  pounced  upon  Bent,  and  caught  him  by  the  collar. 

“Hold  on,  you  scum  of  the  earth;”  cried  the  old  detec¬ 
tive.  “What  did  you  do  to  that  horse?” 

“Go  on!”  sniffed  Bent.  “Let  go  of  me,  ye  old  duffer. 
I  didn’t  do  nuthin’.” 

“Yes,  you  did !  What  have  you  got  in  your  hand?” 

Bent  made  a  move  with  his  hand,  but  Old  King  Brady 
seized  his  wrist.  A  quick  wrench,  and  the  hypodermic 
syringe  dropped  from  his  grasp. 

“You  infernal  scoundrel !”  cried  the  old  detective.  “Hey! 
Hold  on  there !  Bring  the  horse  back  J  He  has  been 
drugged  !  Get  an  officer,  quick  !  Arrest  this  fellow' !” 

Like  wildfire  the  report  spread  through  the  grounds. 
People  rushed  to  the  paddock. 

The  judges  came  down  to  investigate.  The  prisoner  w'as 
taken  to  the  steward’s  office  and  held  in  strict  custody. 

Bent  was  sullen  and  defiant. 

“I  hain’t  done  nuthin’,”  he  said.  “Ye  can’t  prove  nuth¬ 
in’.” 


The  possibility  of  the  Hornet  being  drugged  was  a  terrific 
shock  to  the  racegoers.  All  sorts  of  dire  threats  were  made 
against  Bent. 


iviuipp  came  uown  ro  rne  staoie,  tne  ang 
”1  11  have  him  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 
she  cried.  “But  I  don’t  believe  lie’s  at  the  bottom  of  it.’’ 

“There  yon  are!”  whispered  Harry.  “Tf  the  truth  wei 
known,  1 11  wager  it  was  that  old  scoundrel  Lavigne.” 

“Lavigne!”  gasped  Belle.  “Ah!  I  wonder  if  the  lioy  w\ 
confess.” 
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'T  ot  us  go  down  and  see  him,"  said  Harry. 

“All  right. ” 

So  they  went  down  to  interview  the  prisoner.  Bent  re¬ 
ceived  them  sullenly. 

“Bent,"  said  Harry,  quietly,  “what  did  you  get  for  that 
job  ?” 

“What  job  ?” 

“Drugging  that  horse.” 

“I  never  drugged  the  horse.” 

“Yes,  you  did,  and  you  know  you  did.  I  can  prove  that 
Lavigne  hired  you  to  do  it. 

The  boy’s  faoe  was  ashen. 

He  would  say  nothing. 

“Now,  this  is  a  serious  matter,”  said  Harry.  “But  if  you 
will  confess  all  and  incriminate  Lavigne,  I’ll  see  that  you  get 
oft  scot  free.” 

“Will  you  agree  thet  no  harm  shall  come  to  me  ?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  Lavigne  is  the  chap.  He  watched  me.  I  told  him 
I'd  do  it,  and  he  agreed  to  give  me  a  hundred  right  after  it. 
But  I’ll  tell  ye” — Bent  lowered  his  voice : 

“'It  was  all  a  bluff.  I  never  meant  to  dope  the  boss  from 
the  first.  I  think  a  heap  of  that  hoss.  You  see,  Lavigne  has 
backed  the  Butterfly  to  win  first. 

“I  was  jest  playin’  a  bluff  on  Lavigne  to  get  the  hundred. 
There  warn’t  no  dope  in  that  syringe.  Go  ahead  an’  win  out 
ther  race.  You  kin  do  it.  Yer  hoss  is  all  right.” 

“I  believe  he  tells  the  truth,”  said  Harry.  “Shall  we 
start  the  horse?” 

“Yes,”  Belle  said.  “Start  him  and  win  it  if  you  can. 
Anton  Lavigne  meant  to  ruin  me.  I’ll  betray  him  for  that-” 

Harry  saw  that  the  woman’s  mind  was  made  up,  She  had 
broken  her  resolution  not  to  betray  Lavigne. 

The  victory  was  won. 

Harrv  hurried  back  to  the  stable. 

The  judges  were  there,  with  some  veterinaries,  to  examine 
the  horse.  As  Harry  came  in  one  of  the  judges  asked : 

“Has  the  owner  decided  to  start  this  horse?” 

“Yes!”  replied  Harry. 

“We  find  no  trace  of  a  drug  in  the  sjuunge,”  said  a  veter¬ 
inary.  “It  is  a  verv  odd  trick.” 

“Well,  the  Hornet  will  start,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
win,”  said  Harry. 

Harry  had  a  chance  to  tell  Old  King  Brady  of  the  affair  in 
an  aside. 

“She  has  made  up  her  mind,”  he  said.  “Don’t  let  La¬ 
vigne  get  off  the  grounds.  Arrest  him  on  sight.” 

“They’re  off!” 

The  Butterfly  started  in  at  once  to  make  the  running. 

But  out  of  the  field  shot  a  lithe  limbed  horse. 

“The  Hornet!”  was  the  cry. 

Step  by  step,  stride  by  stride,  the  lead  was  cut  down.  The 
Hornet  was  outfooting  his  fleet  rival. 

Now  they  swung  into  the  stretch.  Both  jockeys  raised 
their  whips.  But  Harry  did  not  use  his. 

He  saw  the  race  was  won. 

The  Butterfly  was  faltering.  The  Hornet  ran  true  as  a 
die.  and  wa«  first  under  the  wire  by  two  lengths. 


Back  to  the  weighing  scales  came  the  racers.  The  crowd 
shouted  themselves  wild.  Carson  and  the  Hornet  were  the 
heroes  of  the  hour. 

But  as  the  horses  assembled  before  the  judges’  stand  there 
was  a  stir.  A  well  dressed  man  rushed  up  and  brandished 
his  fists. 

“I  have  been  robbed  !”  he  shouted.  “This  is  a  conspiracy  ! 
The  world  is  against  me !  They  have  taken  my  money  and 
stolen  my  horse.  This  is  my  horse,  do  ye  hear?  It’s  my 
horse,  and  I’ll  shoot  the  man  who  attempts  to  take  him  away 
from  me.” 

It  was  a  surprise  to  everybody.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
Lavigne,  for  it  was  he.  Harry  made  a  motion  to  Old  King 
Brady. 

Old  King  Brady  placed  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  The  end 
had  come. 

“You  are  my  prisoner,”  he  said.  “Come,  Andrew  Boyd; 
the  game  is  up.” 

The  light  of  half-insanity  was  in  Lavigne’s  eyes.  The 
heavy  losses  he  had  met  with  had  for  the  moment  unbal¬ 
anced  him. 

“D’Arcos!”  he  said.  “We  are  friends.” 

“I  am  James  Brady,  the  detective.  You  are  my  pris¬ 
oner.” 

Then  a  violent  scene  followed.  But  handcuffs  were  placed 
on  Lavigne  and  he  was  led  away. 

The  game  was  ended. 

The  race  was  over. 

That  evening  the  Bradys  visited  Belle  Knapp  at  the  Savoy 
and  obtained  from  her  a  complete  deposition  of  Lavigne’s 
guilt. 

He  was  convicted  easily  of  murder.  Moreover,  the  charge 
became  a  double  one,  for  Hugo  Knapp  died  in  the  hospital. 

And  thus  ended  the  case. 

Andrew  Boyd  died  in  the  electric  chair.  Belle  Knapp 
was  somewhat  shocked  by  the  discovery  that  the  gallant 
D’Arcos  was  only  Old  King  Brady,  the  detective. 

She  left  the  country  before  any  charges  could  be  brought 
against  her.  She  was  never  heard  of  again  by  the  Bradys. 

The  two  detectives  received  many  congratulations  on  the 
successful  winning  of  the  racetrack  case.  But  they  modest¬ 
ly  kept  on  at  their  work  and  soon  were  engaged  upon  a  new 
case,  even  more  thrilling  than  the  one  we  have  just  narrated. 

THE  END. 


Read  “THE  BRADYS  IN  THE  CHINESE  QUAR¬ 
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ALL  THE  NUMBERS  AEE  ALWAYS  XXT  PRINT. 


READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WIIX  READ  THEM  ALL. 
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Fred  Fearnot’s 
lion. 

Fred  Fearnot’s 
Fearnot's 
Fearnot's 
Fearnot’s 


Fearnot ;  or,  Schooldays  at  Avon 

Fearnot,  Detective  ;  or,  Balking  a  Desperate  Game. 

Fearnot’s  Daring  Rescue;  or,  A  Hero  in  Spite  of  Himself. 
Fearnot's  Narrow  Escape  ;  or,  The  Plot  that  Failed. 

Fearnot  at  Avon  Again  :  or,  His  Second  Term  at  School. 
Fearnot’s  Pluck;  or,  Ilis  Race  to  Save  a  Life. 

Fearnot  as  an  Actor;  or,  Fame  Before  the  Footlights. 

Fearnot  at  Sea  ;  or,  A  Chase  Across  the  Ocean. 

Fearnot  Out  West ;  or,  Adventures  With  the  Cowboys. 
Fearnot’s  Great  Peril  ;  or,  Running  Down  the  Counterfeiters. 
Fearnot’s  Double  Victory  ;  or.  Killing  Two  Birds  with  One 

Game  Finish  ;  or,  His  Bicycle  Race  to  Save  a  Mil- 


Great  Run  ;  or,  An  Engineer  for  a  Week. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Twenty  Rounds ;  or,  His  Fight  to  Save  His  Honor. 
Fred  Fearnot's  Engine  Company  ;  or.  Brave  Work  as  a  Fireman. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Good  Work  ;  or.  Helping  a  Friend  in  Need. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  College  ;  or,  Work  and  Fun  at  Yale. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Luck  ;  or,  Fighting  an  Unseen  B'oe. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Defeat ;  or,  A  Fight  Against  Great  Odds. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Own  Show  ;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Combination. 
Fred  Fearnot  in  Chicago  ,  or,  The  Abduction  of  Evelyn. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Grit ;  or,  Running  Down  a  Desperate  Thief. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Camp  ;  or.  Hunting  for  Big  Game. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  B.  B.  Club  ;  or,  The  Nine  that  Was  Never  Beaten. 
Fred  Fearnot  in  Philadelphia ;  or,  Solving  the  Schuylkill  Mystery. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Famous  Stroke  ;  or,  The  Winning  Crew  of  Avon. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Double ;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous  Rival. 

Fred  Fearnot  lh  Boston  ;  or,  Downing  the  Bully  of  Back  Bay. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Home  Run  ;  or,  The  Second  Tour  of  His  Nine. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Side  Show  ;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Circus. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  London  ;  or,  Terry  Olcott  in  Danger. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Paris  ;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Frenchman. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Duel ;  or,  Bound  to  Show  His  Nerve. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Cuba  ;  or,  Helping  “Uncle  Sam.’’ 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Danger ;  or,  Three  Against  One. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Pledge  ;  or,  Loyal  to  His  Friends. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Flyers  ;  or,  The  Bicycle  League  of  Avon. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Flying  Trip  ;  or,  Around  the  World  On  Record  Time. 
Fred  Fearnot's  Frolics  ;  or,  Having  Fun  With  Friends  and  Foes. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Triumph  ;  or,  Winning  His  Case  in  Court. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Close  Call  ;  or.  Punishing  a  Treacherous  Foe. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Bluff  ;  or,  Working  for  a  Good  Cause. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Ranche  :  or,  Roughing  it  in  Colorado. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Speculation  ;  or,  Outwitting  the  Land  Sharks 
Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Clouds ;  or,  Evelyn’s  Narrow  Escape. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Yale  Again  ;  or,  Teaching  the  College  Boys  New 
Tricks. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Mettle  ;  or,  Hot  Work  Against  Enemies. 

Fearnot  in  Wall  Street;  or,  Making  and  Losing  a  Million. 
Fearnot’s  Desperate  Ride  ;  or,  A  Dash  to  Save  Evelyn. 
Fearnot's  Great  Mystery  ,  or,  How  Terry  Proved  His  Courage. 
Fearnot's  Betrayal  ;  or,  The  Mean  Work  of  a  False  Friend. 
Fearnot  in  the  Klondike  ;  or,  Working  the  “Dark  Horse’’  Claim. 
Fearnot’s  Skate  For  Life ;  or,  Winning  the  “Ice  Flyers’  ”  Pen- 
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Rival  ;  or,  Betrayed  by  a  Female  Enemy. 

Defiance  ;  or,  His  Great  Fight  at  Dedham  Lake. 

Big  Contract :  or,  Running  a  County  Fair. 

Daring  Deed  ;  or,  Saving  Terry  from  the  Lynchers. 
Revenge  ;  or,  Defeating  a  Congressman. 

Trap  ;  or.  Catching  the  Train  Robbers. 

Fearnot  at  Harvard;  or,  Winning  the  Games  for  Yale. 
Fearnot’s  Ruse  ;  or,  Turning  Tramp  to  Save  a  Fortune. 
Fearnot  in  Manila:  or.  Plotting  to  Catch  Aguinaldo. 

Fearnot  and  Oom  Paul  ;  or,  Battling  for  the  Boers. 

Fearnot  in  Johannesburg;  or,  The  Terrible  Ride  to  Kimberley. 
Fearnot  in  Kaffir-land  ;  or,  Hunting  for  the  Lost  Diamond. 
Fearnot’s  Lariat ;  or,  How  He  Caught  His  Mam 
Fearnot  s  Wild  West  Show  :  or,  The  Biggest  Thing  on  Earth. 
Fearnot’s  Great  Tour;  or.  Managing  an  Opera  Queen. 

Fearnot  s  Minstrels  ;  or,  Terry’s  Great  Hit  as  an  End  Man. 
Fearnot  and  the  Duke:  or,  Baffling  a  Fortune  Hunter. 

Fearnot  s  Day  ;  or.  The  Great  Reunion  at  Avon. 
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Long  Chase  ;  or, 
Last  Shot,  and 
Common  Sense  ; 
Great  Find  ;  or, 


Kgarnot  in  the  South  ;  or,  Out  with  Old  Bill  Bland. 

Fearnot’s  Museum  ;  or,  Backing  Knowledge  with  Fun. 
Fearnot's  Athletic  School  ;  or,  Making  Brain  and  Brawn. 
Fearnot  Mystified  ;  or,  The  Disappearance  of  Terry  Olcott. 
Fearnot  and  the  Governor  ;  or,  Working  Hard  to  Save  a  Life. 
Fearnot’s  Mistake;  or,  Up  Against  His  Match. 

Fearnot  in  Texas  ;  or,  Terry’s  Man  from  Abilene. 

Fearnot  as  a  Sheriff  ;  or.  Breaking  up  a  Desperate  Gang. 
Fearnot  Baffied  ;  or,  Outwitted  by  a  Woman. 

Fearnot’s  Wit,  and  How  It  Saved  His  Life. 

Fearnot's  Great  Prize  ;  or.  Working  Hard  to  Win. 

Fearnot  at  Bay  ;  or,  His  Great  Fight  for  Life. 

Fearnot’s  Disguise  ;  or,  Following  a  Strange  Clew. 

Fearnot's  Moose  Hunt ;  or,  Adventures  in  the  Maine  Woods. 
Fearnot's  Oratory  ;  or,  Fun  at  the  Girls’  High  School. 
Fearnot's  Big  Heart ;  or,  Giving  the  Poor  a  Chance. 

Fearnot  Accused  ;  or,  Tricked  by  a  Villain. 

Fearnot's  Pluck  ;  or,  Winning  Against  Odds. 

Deadly  Peril  ,  or,  His  Narrow  Escape  from  Ruin. 
Wild  Ride  ;  or,  Saving  Dick  Duncan’s  Life. 

Trailing  a  Cunning  Villain. 

How  It  Saved  a  Life, 
or,  The  Best  Way  Out  of  Trouble. 
Saving  Terry  Olcott’s  Fortune. 

Fearnot  and  the  Sultan  :  or,  Adventures  on  the  Island  of  Sulu. 
Fearnot’s  Silvery  Tongue  ;  or,  Winning  an  Angry  Mob. 
Fearnot’s  Strategy  ;  or,  Outwitting  a  Troublesome  Couple. 
Fearnot’s  Little  Joke ;  or.  Worrying  Dick  and  Terry. 
Fearnot’s  Muscle  ;  or,  Holding  His  Own  Against  Odd3. 
Fearnot  on  Hand  ;  or,  Showing  Up  at  the  Right  Time. 
Fearnot’s  Puzzle  ;  or,  Worrying  the  Bunco  Steerers. 

Fearnot  and  Evelyn  ;  or,  The  Infatuated  Rival. 

Fearnot’s  Wager  ;  or,  Downing  a  Brutal  Sport. 

Fearnot  at  St.  Simons  :  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Georgia  Island. 
Fearnot  Deceived  ;  or,  After  the  Wrong  Man. 

Fearnot’s  Charity  :  or,  Teaching  Others  a  Lesson. 

Fearnot  as  “The  Judge;”  or,  Heading  off  the  Lynchers. 
Fearnot  and  the  Clown  ;  or.  Saving  the  Old  Man’s  Place. 
Fearnot’s  Fine  Work  ;  or,  Up  Against  a  Crank. 

Fearnot’s  Bad  Break ;  or,  What  Happened  to  Jones. 
Fearnot’s  Round  Up;  or,  A  Lively  Time  on  the  Ranche. 
Fearnot  and  the  Giant ;  or,  A  Hot  Time  in  Cheyenne. 
Fearnot’s  Cool  Nerve;  or,  Giving  It  Straight  to  the  Boys. 
Fearnot’s  Way  ;  or,  Doing  Up  a  Sharper. 

Fearnot  in  a  Fix  ;  or,  The  Blackmailer’s  Game. 

Fearnot  as  a  “Broncho  Buster or,  A  Great  Time  in  the 
Wild  West. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Mascot ;  or,  Evelyn’s  Fearless  Ride. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Strong  Arm  ;  or,  The  Bad  Man  of  Arizona. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  a  “Tenderfoot or,  Having  Fun  with  the  Cow¬ 
boys. 

Fred  Fearnot  Captured  ;  or,  In  the  Hands  of  His  Enemies. 
Fearnot  and  the  Banker ;  or.  A  Schemer's  Trap  to  Ruin 
Fearnot's  Great  Feat ;  or,  Winning  a  Fortune  on  Skates. 
Fearnot’s  Iron  Will  ;  or,  Standing  Up  for  the  Right. 

*1^  Fearnot  Cornered;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Widow. 

126  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Scheme;  or,  Ten  Days  in  an  Insane  Asylum. 

127  Fred  Fearnot’s  Honor;  or.  Backing  Up  His  "Word. 

128  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lawyer;  or.  Young  Billy  Dedham’s  Case. 

129  Fred  Fearnot  at  W’est  Point;  or,  Having  Fun  with  the  Hazers. 

130  Fred  Fearnot’s  Secret  Society;  or,  The  Knights  of  the  Black  Ring. 

131  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Gambler;  or,  The  Trouble  on  the  Lake  Front. 

13  2  Fred  Fearnot’s  Challenge;  or.  King  of  the  Diamond  Field. 

133  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Game;  or.  The  Hard  Work  That  Won. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Atlanta;  or,  The  Black  Fiend  of  Darktown. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Open  Hand;  or.  How  He  Helped  a  Friend. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Debate;  or.  The  Warmest  Member  of  the  House. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Plea;  or.  His  Defence  of  the  “  Moneyless  Man.” 

138  Fred  Fearnot  at  Princeton;  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Champions. 

139  Fred  Fearnot’s  Circus;  or,  High  Old  Time  at  New  Era. 

14  0  Fred  Fearnot’s  Camp  Hunt;  or,  The  White  Deer  of  the  Adirondack?. 

14  1  Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Guide;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Mountain. 

14  2  Fred  Fearnot’s  County  Fair;  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Fakirs. 

14  3  Fred  Fearnot  a  Prisoner;  or,  Captured  at  Avon. 

14  4  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Senator;  or,  Breaking  up  a  Scheme. 
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I’ or  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers,  or  will  be  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Receipt  of  Price,  5  Cents  per  Copy,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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„  THE  STAGE, 

THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
K.  Containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest,  jokes  used  by  the 
most  tamous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
(  on  taming  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men's  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

>  vn  0F  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 

AND  JOKE  LOOK.- — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
bov  -should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

-  LDOON  g  JOKES.^-This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit.  humorist  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediatelv. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  SO.  CI  S  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny,  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game  and  oysters :  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  Bv- George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  bv  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Cont  :aining  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.  By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,- etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  IIOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  IIOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage,  Casino,  Forty-five,  Itounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  now  TO  DO  IT:  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
Is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
aJ]  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  eti¬ 
quette  of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods 
of  appearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church 
and  in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
— Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect,  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
with  many  standard  readings. 


- , . -r-;  ;-~=^=r===r 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. — Containing  tom*- 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  beoePU 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  fwEyi 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  mv&lU 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  & 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  bv: r 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  ain' 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  .4< 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  » 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  :7 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  hapg^> 
without  one. 

No.  4.  IIOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsoKC 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instnn^ 
(ions  in  the  art.  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ballroom  and  at  parties 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squ*'&T 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love* 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette" 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  feLf 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  fcfcc. 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  tfee 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  worlC 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  an-- 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  bo«: 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  now  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated 
containing  full  instructions,  for  the  management  and  training  of  tkr 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AN  Jo. 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illng- 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hinr 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene. 

No. ’50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A  valu 
able  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com- 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping 
taming,  breeding  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets  ;  also  giving  fmi 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty- 
eight  illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kin* 
ever  published. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  is 
struetive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
directions  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires  and  gas  balloone. 
This  book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  handbook  t&s 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice  cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.  etc. 

No.  19.  FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
LES.  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving ’the 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Also,  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  hack 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handv  books  published. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won* 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  thfc 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  ever\? 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 


No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS. — Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  IIOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventure® 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

.  No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contain* 
mg  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it? 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  othe* 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W 
Abney. 

No.  62.  ITOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers  Posi 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  ’should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens  author 
of  “IIow  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Nav»  I 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  bov 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Reenmo  JJ. 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.”  become  ® 
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